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BOUNDARY MONUMENT NO. 1 


Charles 


BOUNDARY MONUMENT NO. 1 
At the Southwest Corner of Maryland 


Erected August 17, 1910, by commissioners for Maryland, West 
Virginia, and the United States, in accordance with a decree entered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, May 31, 1910. 

It marks the point where a northerly line based on the Fairfax 
Stone, which is about 4,000 feet to the south, crosses the Potomac 
River. See map, page 22. 

On the northeast and northwest faces the monument is inscribed 
as shown. The initials W.VA. appear on the other two faces; also, on 
the southwest face, opposite the date, the monument is engraved 
No. 1. See Appendix A, page 38. 
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MONUMENT NO. 34 
The Northwest Corner of Maryland 


Showing the northern and western faces. 
Sketch by Olivia Sue Lambert 
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PREFACE 


Of Maryland’s numerous boundary disputes, that to the 
west was the last to be settled. It had its beginning in 1736, 
when surveyors for Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax established 
the northwest corner of his vast proprietary at the source of a 
tiny trickle of water which they believed to be ‘‘the first or 
most distant fountain of the Potomac.” 

The controversy was closed in 1910, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed that the same tiny spring 
was the legal, if not the geographic, source of the Potomac. 
Reconciling its decision with the charter granted to Lord 
Baltimore by Charles I, the Court decreed that this spring was 
to be used as the base point for establishing the western 
boundary of the state of Maryland.! 

On an ordinary map of the area this boundary might ap- 
pear to be a straight, north and south line—that is, a 
meridian—with its point of beginning at the source of the 
river. For a variety of reasons—geographic and historical —it is 
neither a meridian nor a straight line, nor does it commence 
at the source of the Potomac River. 

Although the line of demarcation is a state boundary, it is 
locally and inherently the division line between Garrett and 
Preston counties. The Supreme Court’s opinion was based 
essentially on long established usage and custom. It was the 
inhabitants of the two counties along and within the disputed 
area who determined usage and custom; consequently, in an 
indirect way, it was they who determined and established the 
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boundary between their counties—and incidentally, their 
states. 

One of the frequent aftermaths of human conflict seems to 
be the partisan approach that local and sometimes not-so- 
local historians take in trying to recount the causes and 
events that led to the dispute and its outcome. Hundreds of 
years afterwards, controversies long accepted in fact are bit- 
terly renewed on paper in a zealous defense of history from 
one point of view or another. 

Although written from a Maryland viewpoint, this account 
of her boundary disputes is meant to be free from the bitter- 
ness which is reflected in some versions of the story. The 
author is a citizen of Maryland and he is proud of it, but he is 
more impressed with the geography of the Potomac River 
and its tributaries and valleys, and with the chronicle of its 
people and their contribution to the history of our land. 

By charter and affirmation, the Potomac is exclusively? a 
Maryland waterway, but most of its tributaries have their 
beginnings in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. For 
that reason its history can not be provincial in character. 
Washington, a Virginian, thought of it as a transportation 
route to the West. Lee, another Virginian, thought of it asa 
natural boundary between his beloved Virginia and those 
who would invade it from the north. But the people of Mary- 
land think of it as theirs. 

Although Maryland’s western boundary is for the most 
part beyond the Potomac watershed, its base point is at the 
source of the river, and without the controversies over that 
source there would be no boundary dispute to write about. 

It is always more fascinating to study and write about 
historical events if they can be related to some original docu- 
ment or source. Most of these are to be found, if at all, stored 
away in libraries, courthouses, and archives buildings. Fortu- 
nate is the writer who discovers a new one in some unexpect- 
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ed place—one that has not been referenced before, at least 
not so far as is known. This was my rewarding experience in 
collecting material on the western boundary of Maryland. 
Through a correspondent, I learned of the existence of an 
original journal kept by the commissioners, or one of them, 
who were engaged in the work of surveying and marking the 
boundary in accordance with the Supreme Court decision of 
1910. 

Since then I have learned of another documentary record 
of the boundary survey, this one being located in West Vir- 
ginia. It is possible, and indeed likely, that each of the three 
commissioners kept a log or personal journal in which he 
recounted the day’s significant events. The one to which I 
have had access was found in Maryland. It revealed no new 
historical facts, but it did add some distinctly human and 
local aspects to a legal question that was before the highest 
Court of the land for more than a decade.* And like 
“Thomas Lewis’s Journal of 1746,’ it touched on the every- 
day experiences of men who were faced with the difficulties 
which had to be overcome as they made their contribution to 
history. 

Western Maryland and neighboring West Virginia in 
1910-11 were not exactly suburbs of Baltimore and Wheeling 
as they are today. Deep Creek was not a lake—just another 
tributary of one of the streams that had to be crossed. Trans- 
portation and communication between the border country 
and the outside world depended mostly on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. There were roads, of course, but travel was 
mostly by horse or horse-drawn vehicle. 

In addition to the commissioners’ journal, I have made use 
of information and materials provided by the librarian at the 
Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland, Maryland, by the Maryland 
Geological Survey, the U.S. Geological Survey, and by archiv- 
ists at the Hall of Records of Maryland, the Maryland Histori- 
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cal Society, and the National Archives of the United States. 
Access to The Supreme Court Reporter was made easy by the 
clerk of the circuit court for Washington County, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and by members of the courthouse staff. To 
all who have helped I express my gratitude. 

Once again I am indebted to Mrs. Anna Good and Miss 
Olivia Sue Lambert for their skillful and conscientious con- 
tributions to my work: to Mrs. Good for proofreading and 
organizing the book, and to Miss Lambert for her artistry and 
cartography. 

And as always my beloved wife, Lena Mary Morrison, is a 
part of this effort. She accompanied me from the Fairfax 
Stone to Monument No. 34, and elsewhere, in search of the 
material needed to complement the text. Appropriately, she 
is pictured sitting just beyond the Fairfax Stone in the illus- 
tration on page 7. 

Perhaps it would be presumptuous to include a formal 
dedication in a book of such limited scope; and, too, dedica- 
tions are often more sentimental than meaningful. But if a 
dedication were to be written here I would like it to read 
about as follows: To the efforts and accomplishments of all 
those Commissioners and Surveyors whose spirits meet at the 
site of the Fairfax Stone. 


Charles Morrison 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
March 19, 1975 
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THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF MARYLAND 


1. Maryland’s Charter Boundaries 


Although originally enrolled in Latin, Maryland’s charter 
described her boundaries as follows: ‘‘the fortieth parallel of 
north latitude, a meridian line running south to the first or 
most distant fountain of the Potomac; thence proceeding 
southward to the farther or western bank of that river, and 
following that bank to a specified point at the mouth of the 
river where it debouches into the Chesapeake; thence by a 
straight line across the bay to Watkins Point and onward to 
the ocean, and thence by the ocean and Delaware bay and 
river to the fortieth parallel.’ 

A glance at any modern map will reveal how far short of 
realization Maryland’s boundaries have become during the 
course of her history. The reasons are many. Amongst them 
would be the instability of the English throne during the 
Stuart era. Another that might be cited would be the colonial 
rivalry which existed not only between the maritime powers 
of Europe but between the English colonies themselves. Still 
another, one that developed later, would be the intransigence 
of people and their governments. And to all of them must be 
added the unfavorable timing of seemingly unrelated histori- 
cal events. 


2. The Northern and Eastern Boundaries 


The most famous boundary dispute between Maryland and 
her neighbors is that which culminated in the establishment 
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of the Mason and Dixon line. This name, which has acquired 
some provincial connotations not unusual in the United 
States, is generally used to designate Maryland’s northern and 
only boundary with Pennsylvania as surveyed and marked by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon in 1765-67. 

Somerset 


Bedford Lancaster 
id ° 6. be _., Philadelphia 
7 Bréézéwood 0 York ir - 


‘ o/New Castle 


| Pennsylvania 


Established 
Charter (1632) --—---——-- 


Other Boundaries 
(Present) —~—-——————~—-- 


MARYLAND BOUNDARIES 


As the result of an English chancery decree this boundary 
was established some nineteen miles south of the “fortieth 
parallel of north latitude’’ where by the Maryland charter it 
was supposed to be. The reasons go back to the circum- 
stances and wording of a charter granted by Charles II to 
William Penn in 1681 for the Province of Pennsylvania. This 
was granted to Penn in response to his petition for a tract of 
land lying north of Maryland, to be bounded on the east by 
the Delaware River, on the west as is Maryland, northward as 
far as plantable. 
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In approving his petition, the Privy Council excluded from 
Penn’s charter certain territory around New Castle along the 
Delaware River claimed by James, the Duke of York. The 
exclusion was to extend northward until it intersected the 
“verge,” or beginning, of the fortieth parallel of northern 
latitude. This language was similar to, although not quite the 
same as, that contained in the Maryland charter; but it im- 
plied that the southern boundary of Pennsylvania was Mary- 
land’s northern, and that the common boundary was to be 
along the fortieth parallel of latitude. 

However, the introduction of the words ‘“‘the beginning 
of” provided the opportunity for a more basic dispute to 
arise. The real cause of the difficulty seems to have been a 
general misconception as to the location of the fortieth paral- 
lel of latitude on the ground, or Penn’s unwillingness to ac- 
cept the fortieth parallel as his southern boundary. 

The dispute, which was protracted and bitter, was con- 
tinued for nearly a hundred years by heirs of the original 
proprietors. Final settlement was based on a compromise 
which established the boundary at a latitude corresponding 
to that of a point fifteen miles south of the most southern 
part of Philadelphia. That, Mason and Dixon found to be 
North 39°43'17.6".® It was at this latitude that they sur- 
veyed and marked the line which has since been known by 
their names. 

In the meantime Maryland had lost a substantial part of 
her eastern shore peninsula in what was to become the state 
of Delaware. This, too, began as a dispute between William 
Penn and Charles 3rd Lord Baltimore. Penn, in a devious 
way, had obtained the rights to the area around New Castle 
and southward to Cape Henlopen, which were claimed by the 
Duke of York. This was the same area that the Privy Council 
had excluded from Penn’s charter in 1681. But a year later 
Penn leased the rights to this territory from James, the Duke 
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of York. How James acquired these rights, and whether they 
were his to lease, is another story—one that involves British- 
Dutch rivalry in North America. It is important to note that 
James was the brother of Charles II and that he was heir 
presumptive to the throne. In fact he became James II. 


3. The Southern Boundary 


To the south “‘the straight line across the bay ... and on- 
ward to the ocean” turned out to be not so straight. In 
addition to a surveying error, there was a conflict with Vir- 
ginia over access to the Pocomoke River. As a result, the 
boundary is an irregular line across the bay and peninsula, 
which became known as the Calvert-Scarborough line. The 
effect was another loss for Maryland. 

Along the Potomac she fared better. Her charter boundary 
with Virginia was along the river’s farther shore. This might 
have been interpreted as being to some specified high-water 
mark, but the matter never seemed to be a serious question. 
Virginia’s presumption of jurisdiction to the low-water mark 
on her shore has never been in dispute. In 1785, under the 
influence of Washington and others, the two states made a 
compact which recognized the rights of their citizens to the 
use of the river and its shores. 

It was not until after the Civil War that the Potomac 
boundary was challenged. As a cross bill to Maryland’s com- 
plaint with regard to her western boundary, West Virginia 
sought jurisdiction over the Potomac to the north, or Mary- 
land, bank. This was dismissed by the Supreme Court, pri- 
marily because West Virginia’s jurisdiction was derived from 
Virginia’s and Virginia had never claimed, and within her own 
sovereignty, still did not claim, jurisdiction beyond her own 
low-water mark.’ 


4. The Western Boundary 


This leads to the long story of the western boundary dis- 
pute. It too was inherited by West Virginia, going back to 
1736. For more than a hundred years previous to that time 
there had been no challenge to Maryland’s charter with re- 
gard to the “‘first or most distant fountain of the Potomac.” 
On the other hand, the source of the Potomac had never been 
geographically located or identified; consequently, its meridi- 
an had never been established. 

In the early days of the Atlantic colonies there was no real 
knowledge of the land and rivers west of the Blue Ridge. Two 
rivers joined to pass through the gorge at what is now Harpers 
Ferry. One that followed the base of the ridge from the south 
went by its Indian name, which sounded like ‘Cinandoa’; the 
other, flowing from the northwest, was it, the Potomac, or 
was it the stream the Indians supposedly called ‘Cohongo- 
rooton’ after the sound of the wild geese and swan which 
frequented its drains and marshes? 

In 1722 Virginia signed a treaty with the northern Iroquois 
whereby she gained the right to establish settlements east of 
“the high ridge of mountains.’’ Although there was some 
question about which ridge had been intended—the Blue 
Ridge or the Allegheny—the Iroquois gave up their claim to 
the valleys between the two mountain ranges when they 
signed the Treaty of Lancaster in 1744.° Hunting parties, 
mostly Shawnee, continued to move through the valleys from 
time to time, and although they had not been a party to the 
treaties, they feared the Iroquois who had. 

Like most compacts with the Indians, the Treaty of Lan- 
caster merely formalized what had already been taken for 
granted by the colonial settlers and their governments. For 
although the English colonists had generally been content to 
remain east of the protective cover of the Blue Ridge, there 
appeared in the valleys beyond, commencing about 1730, 
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new nationalities of Europeans in search of land on which to 
settle and build their homes. Most of them were Protestants 
seeking freedom from religious and political persecution in 
Germany and the British Isles. 

Possibly attracted by the philosophy on which William 
Penn had founded his colony, many of them entered through 
the port of Philadelphia. As land to the west of Penn’s town, 
as it was called, was taken up, the newcomers, crossing the 
Susquehanna, followed the base of the mountains and 
through its low passes reached the Great Valley beyond. As 
the tide of settlement continued, it moved southwestward 
into Maryland and across the Potomac into Virginia. These 
pioneers of the valleys, mostly Germans and Scots, settled on 
the best unoccupied land they could find, generally unmind- 
ful of its provincial or proprietary jurisdiction. 

In addition to Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax, who claimed 
most of the lower Shenandoah Valley as part of his Northern 
Neck proprietary, Maryland and even representatives of the 
Penns objected to Virginia’s assumption that the valley was 
hers to grant to the new settlers; but in the end, it was Lord 
Fairfax who by petition to the Privy Council obtained an 
order which gave him proprietary control over the lower val- 
leys of the Potomac’s southern tributaries, to and including 
the first or most distant fountain of the Cohongorooton, or 
North Branch. 

In 1736 commissioners and surveyors for Virginia and 
Lord Fairfax explored and mapped the river, following its 
south bank from where it joined the Shenandoah, now Har- 
pers Ferry, to the tiny spring on a spur of Backbone Moun- 
tain which is still marked and known by the Fairfax Stone. 
Ten years later another party marked a boundary that con- 
nected by a ‘straight’ line the first springs of the two rivers 
which were the natural boundaries of the Fairfax patent—the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock. 
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These surveys, confirmed by King George II in 1745 and 
approved by Virginia in 1748, fixed the proprietary bound- 
aries within Virginia, and implicitly they established the 
colony’s Potomac boundary with her neighbor to the north. 

It was not until 1753 that Frederick 6th Lord Baltimore 
complained that a boundary which affected Maryland had 
been fixed without his consent. And whereas, a few years 
earlier, his father had contended that the Shenandoah was 
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FIRST FOUNTAIN OF THE POTOMAC 
Fairfax Spring as it is Today 


Discovered in 1736; first stone marked ‘Ffx’ established in 1746. 


the main branch of the Potomac, Frederick sought to estab- 
lish the Wappatomaka, or South Branch as it is now called, as 
the stream whose source was the first fountain of the Po- 
tomac. 

One might properly ask what the Maryland proprietors and 
government had been doing between 1748 and 1753. Fred- 
erick had inherited the title and the proprietary of Maryland 
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from his father, Charles 5th Lord Baltimore, just two years 
prior to 1753. Before that he doubtless had given little atten- 
tion to affairs in Maryland. He never visited the colony, 
either before or after acquiring it; and when he died, in 1771, 
he left no legitimate heir. He was the last Lord Baltimore. His 
father, proprietor from 1715 to 1751, may have known 
something of the surveys in Virginia, but for much of the 
time he was preoccupied with the long and vexing contro- 
versy with the Penns over the northern boundary of his prov- 
ince. 

When Frederick learned that the southwest corner of 
Maryland had in effect been established by reason of the 
Fairfax surveys, he wrote to Governor Sharpe, instructing 
him to ascertain how the boundaries were settled with regard 
to Lord Fairfax, and to communicate with Lord Fairfax his 
desire to settle their boundaries properly.” 


5. The Role of Thomas Cresap 


To inform themselves about the streams in question and 
the land involved, Governor Sharpe and the council called 
Thomas Cresap to Annapolis. This frontiersman, sometimes 
referred to as ‘Colonel’ Cresap, had established his residence 
and a trading post near the junction of the North and South 
branches of the Potomac. 

From Indians and traders Cresap must have learned much 
about the branches of the river, but as is often the case with 
this kind of knowledge his was not completely accurate. He 
assured the governor and council, however, that the South 
Branch was the longer of the two, “‘running, as he believed, 
about sixty miles northwest farther than the North 
Branch,'!° 

In 1754 Cresap sent Governor Sharpe a map of the 
“Sources of the Potomac,’”’ which insofar as the North 
Branch was concerned reflected the meanders and length of 
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the stream quite accurately.!! As to the South Branch, 
which was the stream in question, Cresap’s map indicated the 
three forks in a general way, but their lengths and courses 
were not correctly shown. A note on the map reads: North 
Fork of South Branch supposed to be the longest. This is not 
precisely true, although it might appear so even from an ac- 
curate modern map. 

The outbreak of the French and Indian War that year pre- 
vented any further action being taken until after the conclu- 
sion of the conflict. Then, in 1763, Lord Baltimore conceived 
the idea of reserving for himself a manor, or tract, of 10,000 
acres west of Fort Cumberland. No grants were to be made in 
the area until the manor was surveyed. !? 

Also in 1763, King George III issued a proclamation that 
amongst other things provided a grant of land to each officer 
and soldier of his armies and officers of his navy who had 
served in North America during the French and Indian War. 
Another provision of the Proclamation of 1763 was the re- 
striction, for the time being, on European settlements 
beyond the limits set by the Treaty of Lancaster. There were 
to be no settlements beyond the drainage area of rivers run- 
ning into the Atlantic Ocean.'* This limitation, perhaps 
more than any other, served to stimulate the idea of in- 
dependence from Great Britain amongst the frontiersmen, 
some of whom later became the marksmen of Washington's 
armies. 

In the course of these events Cresap entered into corre- 
spondence with Lord Baltimore in London. In 177], asa re- 
sult, he was commissioned by Governor Eden, along with 
Dr. Charles Warner and John Revely, to employ surveyors 
and assistants to mark the head of the South Branch, and 
from that point to continue a meridian line northward to the 
newly established Mason and Dixon line.!* 

This work was ‘completed during the summer of 1772. 
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Cresap is said to have been seventy-eight years old at that 
time. A stone bearing the initials CLDB was placed at the 
head of the South Branch,!* and anew map!® was prepared 
for the proprietor’s use in establishing his claim to a charter 
boundary based on the South Branch. 

Frederick 6th, and last, Lord Baltimore died in 1771. His 
illegitimate son, Henry Harford, was voted the proprietary 
rights by the Maryland Assembly, but whatever government 
he was able to establish was soon obscured by events which 
led to the American Revolution. And thus the boundary 
question remained unsettled at the outbreak of the war. 

Initially it had been a dispute between two baronial pro- 
prietors. Because Maryland was a proprietary colony and the 
Northern Neck was a proprietary within the colony of Vir- 
ginia it was in effect a colonial dispute as well. Eventually, 
the Fairfax proprietary became vested in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and Maryland paid Henry Harford the equivalent 
of $50,000 to extinguish his claim to the province. And so 
the dispute was inherited by two newly independent and 
sovereign states. 


6. The Deakins Line 


Virginia, in her first constitution, adopted June 29, 1776, 
“ceded, released, and forever confirmed to her neighbors all 
the territories contained within their charters which she 
might have previously claimed.’’ Maryland loftily asserted 
that Virginia could not cede or release territory which was 
never hers in the first place.!” 

These were high sounding sentiments; for the time being, 
practical politics took precedence. Commissions were ap- 
pointed by both states ‘‘to consider the most proper means 
to adjust and confirm the rights of each to the use and navi- 
gation of and jurisdiction over the Bay of Chesapeake and the 
Rivers Potomack and Pocomoke. .. .’”!8 
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This led to the famous Compact of 1785 between Mary- 
land and Virginia. The commissioners met first at Alexandria 
and then at Mount Vernon. The discussions were wide rang- 
ing, including no doubt the development of the Potomack 
Company, forerunner of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
the condition of trade between the states generally. 

Madison, one of the commissioners from Virginia, was im- 
pelled to seek a broader solution to the problems of com- 
merce between the former colonies, and as a result a meeting 
was held at Annapolis in 1786 to which an invitation was 
extended to all of the states. Out of this meeting there devel- 
oped yet another: the Constitutional Convention, which met 
in Philadelphia in 1787, resulting in the Constitution of the 
United States and two years later in the election of Washing- 
ton as the first president under the Constitution. 

Also in 1787, under a resolution passed by the Maryland 
General Assembly, Francis Deakins was appointed to lay off 
lots, 4,165 in number, of fifty acres or more, within the 
‘Western Reserve’ as bounty lands for veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was instructed not to set out any part of the 
allotments beyond ‘‘the present supposed boundary of Mary- 
land.’"9 This he sought to do; his work resulted in a land 
plat showing the numbers and location of all the lots, which 
lay between the Potomac River (North Branch) and the 
Mason and Dixon line, east of a line drawn from the Fairfax 
Stone to ‘‘a Stone Pile on the Pennsylvania Line and sup- 
posed corner of Maryland... .’’*° This line became known as 
the Deakins line, and it was to become a significant element 
in the determination of the final boundary. 

The Deakins plat, for it is little more than that, includes a 
marginal line across the top, above which the name ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania’’ appears. Against the left hand marginal line the mili- 
tary lots are shown individually, commencing about 6,000 
feet north of the Fairfax Stone with 1101,” and ending at 
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the northwest corner of Maryland with ‘‘'2927.’’ The western 
line is a straight line, indicating that the Deakins line was so 
intended, and although the courses are not marked on the 
map, from other references we discover that it was so close to 
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Hall of Records of Maryland 


A PART OF THE DEAKINS PLAT 


Copied from the 1935 tracing of Shafer’s copy (Hall of Records, Annapolis, 
Maps No. 392-393) entitled, “MAP of MILITARY LOTS, TRACTS, ESCHEATS, 
&c. in GARRETT COUNTY, MD. PREPARED UNDER ACT OF 1874 CHAP- 
TER 322 &c.” 


Scale: One-half the original; the original scale is 200 perches to 1 inch, or 1 
mile to 1.6 inches (1 perch = 1 rod = 16% feet), The scale of the above map is 
therefore, 1 inch = 1% miles. The size of the military lots shown is 8,000 square 
rods = fifty acres.-Copy drawn by Olivia Sue Lambert 
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being a true north-south line that we have to conclude that 
Deakins meant it to be a meridian.?! 

However, in approving the military allotments in 1788, the 
Maryland General Assembly asserted ‘‘That the line to 
which ... Francis Deakin has laid out the said lots is... far 
within that ...which this State may rightfully claim as its 
western boundary ...and that at a time of more leisure the 
consideration of the legislature ought to be drawn to the 
western boundary of this State, as objects of very great im- 
portance.’”?? 

Subsequently, new efforts were made to settle the ques- 
tion from time to time, but in general they seemed to foun- 
der on the assumption by Virginia that Maryland had con- 
ceded everything west of a line commencing at the Fairfax 
Stone and by Maryland’s unwillingness to make such a con- 
cession or to agree that it had ever been made. 

By 1818, however, the Maryland Assembly seems to have 
wanted a settlement sufficiently enough to authorize the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners to meet with commission- 
ers from Virginia for the purpose of running a line along the 
meridian from “the most western source of the North 
Branch . . .” to the Mason and Dixon line.?? 

In response, the Virginia legislature passed an act which 
provided for a line based on the Fairfax Stone, a marker 
which Maryland had never formally recognized. The commis- 
sioners were appointed and actually met, but because of their 
differing instructions they felt unable to proceed. 

In 1825, apparently in an effort to restore her legal claim 
to a line based on the South Branch, the Maryland Assembly 
repealed the Act of 1818.2* The following year a new ap- 
proach was made. In addition to commissioners, provision 
was made for the appointment of an umpire by the governor 
of Delaware. Correspondence between the governors of Mary- 
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land and Virginia was seemingly non-productive, but within 
both states there was still an active interest in the question. 


7. McMahon and Faulkner 


In 1831 the first and only volume of John Van Lear 
McMahon’s An Historical View of the Government of Mary- 
land was published in Baltimore.?* In it he discussed the 
Maryland boundary disputes from their origin. Being a bril- 
liant lawyer, he outlined the various remedies open to the 
state, including that ultimately taken by way of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As a consequence perhaps, or 
because of some real interest in the question, the Maryland 
legislature next appointed a committee to inquire and report 
on the subject of the western boundary. 

The committee concluded its somewhat lackluster report 
by again calling for commissioners to be appointed, provided 
Virginia did likewise, and the appointment of an umpire by 
the governor of Delaware. 

In 1832 another prominent lawyer, Charles James Faulk- 
ner, of Martinsburg, Berkeley County, then in Virginia, one 
of the previously appointed boundary commissioners for that 
state, made a lengthy report to the Virginia governor.?° 

Faulkner’s report was an able though partisan presentation 
of the historical, geographic, and legal aspects of the ques- 
tion. It undoubtedly strengthened Virginia’s resolve to insist 
that the Fairfax Stone marked the source of the Potomac 
River and that whatever Maryland’s boundary pretensions 
were they had to be referred to that point. 

Accordingly, Virginia responded once more by the ap- 
pointment of commissioners ‘‘to settle and adjust . . . the di- 
viding and boundary...to commence at the Fairfax 
stone....”*7 The Maryland Assembly’s next action was a 
resolution instructing the state’s attorney general to institute 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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In his next message to the Virginia Assembly Governor 
Tazewell expressed Virginia’s willingness to settle the matter 
by mutual agreement. Maryland then repealed the resolution 
by which the Supreme Court action had been instituted. 
Whether her legislators were overawed by the Faulkner re- 
port, as was suggested later, is unclear. 

And thus the situation remained for another eighteen 
years. In the meantime, the Deakins line of 1787 continued 
to serve as a boundary between the states, and their border 
counties—Preston and Allegany. Then, in 1852, the Maryland 
Assembly passed a resolution which seemingly might have 
removed the last point of contention between the two states. 
In it the governor was requested to address the governor of 
Virginia for the purpose of appointing commissioners—one 
for each state—to survey and mark a line due north from the 
Fairfax Stone, which when ratified would be the boundary 
between the states.?® 


8. The Michler Meridian 


Virginia responded favorably to the Maryland proposal and 
at last the question of the western boundary seemed settled. 
But later, Virginia introduced some questions about the 
boundary across the Eastern Shore peninsula—the old 
Calvert-Scarborough line. This delayed the beginning of the 
western survey. For the examination of the southern bound- 
ary and the survey of the western line the states had obtained 
from the federal government the services of a competent top- 
ographical engineer, Lieutenant N. Michler.?° 

Michler began his survey of the western boundary in 1859, 
and Maryland ratified the meridian surveyed and marked by 
him on March 6, 1860. Virginia never actually ratified the 
Michler line, but the assembly did provide for the erection of 
suitable monuments to permanently mark the boundary as 
surveyed. 
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At the same time the Virginia legislature authorized the 
governor to send an agent to London to record and collect 
documentary evidence concerning Virginia’s true boundaries 
with all the states around her. Whatever the purpose regard- 
ing her other boundaries, as far as Maryland's western bound- 
ary is concerned there seems little doubt about Virginia’s 
willingness to concur with Maryland on Michler’s line. But 
the events of history overtook her; it was with West Virginia 
that Maryland had to make the final settlement. 

It seems unfortunate that all of Michler’s efforts were in 
vain. His was probably the most precise of all the authorized 
surveys made of the western boundary at any time, before or 
after. He noted in his report that “If the meridian line is 
adopted as the boundary, it will cause great litigation as the 
patents for most of the lands call for the boundary as their 
limit.’”3° 

The maps resulting from his work were drawn by John de 
la Camp, one of Michler’s assistants, in 1868. They are avail- 
able in atlas form at the Hall of Records of Maryland, at 
Annapolis. The style of mapping makes use of hachures— 
short lines drawn in the direction of ground slope—to show 
the topography.?! The cartographic work of de la Camp is ne 
plus ultra. 

Michler’s line was never established as a boundary. West 
Virginia would not accept it, and thereafter Maryland sought 
to establish a boundary even farther to the west, with the 
result anticipated by Michler—‘‘great litigation.” 

Michler’s meridian was more favorable to Maryland than 
the old Deakins line. Both were based on the same starting 
point, the Fairfax Stone, and after running north about 
4,000 feet both crossed the Potomac, just a few feet wide, on 
its return course to the northeast to find a passage through 
the main ridge of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The Deakins line deviated to the east about one degree. 
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Hall of Records of Maryland Map 


A PART OF THE MICHLER MAP 


Title and Northern Portion of the Michler Map, showing the intersection of the Michler Meridian with the 
Pennsylvania (Mason and Dixon) Line. 


Michler’s conclusion that it was surveyed by compass and 
some incorrect variations allowed is probably correct. Mich- 
ler, on the other hand, verified his meridian by astronomy, 
with the result that within the state of the surveyor’s art his 
was a true north-south line. 

As a consequence, between the Deakins and Michler lines, 
there existed a long sliver of territory, three-quarters of a 
mile wide at the north, tapering to nothing at the Fairfax 
Stone, some thirty-six miles to the south. At its 1868 session 
the West Virginia Legislature sought to have this situation 
clarified. Since Virginia had never formally ratified the Mich- 
ler line, West Virginia did not feel bound to confirm it.?? For 
one thing, there were numerous Virginia grants of lands and 
private deeds arising therefrom in which the Deakins line was 
considered the boundary. 

Nevertheless, in 1887, when West Virginia was formally 
approached about a settlement, its legislature authorized 
yielding jurisdiction over the wedge between the two lines, 
provided Maryland would confirm all patents, grants, entries, 
and titles previously made by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia.?% 

Maryland was adverse to this proposal, and after consider- 
ing submitting the question to arbitration, decided to bring 
suit against the state of West Virginia in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In this suit Maryland introduced a claim 
to a meridian based on a long-known spring to the northwest 
of the Fairfax Stone; and in addition she revived her old 
claim to a line based on the source of the South Branch.** 

The litigation proceeded laboriously for more than a dec- 
ade. The Court sought and each side tried to produce all the 
evidence that might be brought to bear on their contentions. 
These included the maps and records of the Fairfax surveys 
and those resulting from the work of Thomas Cresap, Francis 
Deakins, Lieutenant Michler, and their associates. 
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9. The Brown-Bauer Line and the Monroe Line 


In addition to the work of the earlier surveyors two new 
lines were introduced. Maryland established on the ground a 
new meridian line, commencing at the spring northwest of 
the Fairfax Stone. This she submitted as her true boundary, 
if based on the North Branch. The survey was made by Dr. L. 
A. Bauer, under the direction of the Maryland Geological 
Survey, with the cooperation of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. A manuscript map was prepared for the use of the 
Court by W. McCulloh Brown, an engineer for the Maryland 
Geological Survey. Brown later became one of the boundary 
commissioners under the Supreme Court decree. 

A traced copy of Brown's map is available at the Hall of 
Records of Maryland. It is entitled: ‘“Map No. 1 of Maryland 
& West Virginia Boundary Survey, 1897, Scale 1000 feet/ 
inch, W. McCulloh Brown, Surveyor, Tracing from original 
filed with the Supreme Court of the United States, 
1897-1898, in support of Maryland claim to meridian at Po- 
tomac Spring.’”* 

Potomac Spring was the name given to the spring near the 
top of Backbone Mountain that Brown and Bauer considered 
to be the source of the North Branch. It is located about 
9,000 feet northwest of the Fairfax Stone. A stone, which 
came to be known as the Brown monument, or Potomac 
stone, was placed at the base point of the new meridian. For 
identification on the map the meridians were labelled Fairfax 
meridian and Potomac meridian. Their separation along the 
Mason and Dixon line, according to the scale of Brown’s 
map, is 6,000 feet. Due to the convergence of meridians 
northward (in the northern hemisphere), the separation of 
the two meridians in the latitude of the Brown monument 
would be 6,045 feet, although this convergence would not be 
measurable on an ordinary map. 

The Brown-Bauer line was never recognized, and although 
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it undoubtedly represents the best geographic interpretation 
of Maryland’s western boundary as expressed in her charter, 
it was rejected by the Court for quite another reason; and 
probably for the same reason the Court took little note of 
Maryland’s injection of her old claim to a meridian based on 
the South Branch. 

In addition to the two meridians, Brown’s map portrayed 
another line, not a meridian, which, commencing at the Fair- 
fax Stone, deviates slightly east of the Fairfax, or Michler, 
meridian. Labelled the Monroe line, this was an interesting 
discovery, not having been mentioned in any of the refer- 
ences previously examined.*° 

Julius K. Monroe later became the commissioner for West 
Virginia under the Supreme Court decision of 1910 in answer 
to Maryland’s complaint against West Virginia. Undoubtedly 
he is the same man who supplied the information included on 
Brown’s map of 1897. The Monroe line, had it been accepted 
or established, would not have been as favorable to Maryland 
as the Michler meridian for which Maryland was contending, 
but it would have been much more favorable than the line 
that was finally established. 

Like the old Deakins line, the Monroe line included no 
offsets, and there is every reason to believe that Monroe in- 
tended it to be a hypothetical reconstruction of the old line. 
It would have intersected the Mason and Dixon line some 
4,000 feet west of the Sinclair stone, which would have 
placed it about 1,400 feet east of the Michler monument. 
The inclusion of the Monroe line on Brown’s map suggests a 
measure of professional communication between the two 
men. Despite their disagreement on the final boundary line, 
Monroe’s, in addition to being more favorable to Maryland 
than the final line, was a more faithful attempt to restore the 
old Deakins line than any other that was proposed or ac- 
cepted. 
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The Sinclair stone, referred to above, was established in 
1885. C. H. Sinclair, who had been engaged to resurvey the 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia boundary west of the Maryland 
corner, placed the stone where he believed the old Deakins 
line intersected the Mason and Dixon line. But by all ac- 
counts it was placed too far to the east. It was never recog- 
nized by Maryland, and seems to have played no great part in 
the dispute.?” 

Sinclair, who commenced his survey at the southwest cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania, had his monuments marked in miles 
from that point. The one he placed at what he supposed was 
the common corner of Maryland and West Virginia with 
Pennsylvania carries the numerals 55 2/10, indicating that it 
was 55.2 miles from the southwest corner of Pennsylvania. 


10. The Supreme Court Decision 


Despite the facts of geography the Supreme Court decided 
that the old provisional, or Deakins, line was the proper 
boundary between Maryland and West Virginia. Its decision 
was based primarily on the preemptive right of the people on 
the West Virginia side of the line, arising out of long con- 
tinued usage and possession. 

To implement its decision the Court decreed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed ‘‘...to run and permanently 
mark the old Deakins line, beginning . .. where the north and 
south line from the Fairfax stone crosses the Potomac River 
and running thence northerly along said line to the Pennsy}- 
vania border.’°*® And in support of its opinion the Court 
cited occasions wherein Maryland for its own part had recog- 
nized both the Fairfax Stone and the Deakins line in the 
definement of its boundaries.>° 

As to Maryland’s injection of her old claim to a meridian 
based on the South Branch the Court made little mention. Its 
decision, rendered in 1910, had precisely the same effect as 
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that of the English Privy Council in 1745: Maryland’s south- 
ern boundary was along the North Branch, and the spring at 
the Fairfax Stone was the source of the North Branch. Nor 
did the Court find any legal reason to insist that the line 
commencing at the Fairfax Stone needed to be an astronomi- 
cal meridian. The Deakins line was close enough. 


SCENE AT THE FAIRFAX STONE 


At the source of the North Branch of the Potomac River as determined by the 
Commissioners for the surveys of 1736 and 1746. The Fairfax Stone became the 
northwest anchor for the Fairfax line as surveyed in 1746, and the base point for 
the western boundary of Maryland in 1910. 


In the long court battle West Virginia filed a cross bill 
introducing a claim to the river itself and all of the islands 
within its banks. This was not an altogether frivolous 
claim,*° although neither Virginia nor Lord Fairfax had ever 
sought to exercise jurisdiction beyond the low-water mark on 
the Virginia side of the river. Whatever Virginia's rights might 
have been, the Potomac River Compact of 1785, between 
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Maryland and Virginia, seemingly confirmed forever Mary- 
land’s rights to the Potomac under the patent granted by 
Charles I. 

Apparently recognizing this and citing an earlier case in- 
volving ownership of the Potomac River, the Supreme Court 
dismissed West Virginia’s cross bill.4! In doing so it accorded 
to West Virginia the same jurisdiction that Virginia had al- 
ways exercised—to the low-water mark along her shore. Thus 
Maryland had a uniform boundary along the farther shore in 
accordance with that wording in her charter. 


11. The Boundary Commission Survey 


The commissioners were duly appointed: W. McCulloh 
Brown for Maryland, Julius K. Monroe for West Virginia, and 
Samuel S. Gannett for the United States. With a corps of 
surveyors and assistants, they commenced work in July 
1910.4? The old line had never been permanently marked. 
Those lines that existed were the result of individual and 
disconnected surveys made by and for landowners along the 
disputed boundary. From these and the testimony of inhabit- 
ants, they located and established the old boundary ‘‘as near 
as may be.”’ 

Working late into the 1910 season and through most of 
July, August, and September 1911, they surveyed, adjusted, 
and verified their lines, and erected thirty-four numbered 
monuments, in addition to one at the Fairfax spring and 
several intermediate monuments along the established bound- 
ary. 

The result was neither a meridian nor a straight line. It 
intersected the Mason and Dixon line 2,942 feet east of the 
Michler monument, or Fairfax meridian, resulting in an aver- 
age deviation of the boundary amounting to 0°53’ east of 
north. As a matter of interest, the Monroe line would have 
intersected the Mason and Dixon line only 1,400 feet east of 
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the Michler monument, giving it an average deviation of 
0°25’ east. 

An official report of the survey was filed with the Supreme 
Court, together with a ‘‘Map Showing The Boundary Line 
Between Maryland & West Virginia From The Potomac River 
To The Pennsylvania State Line, As Surveyed And Marked 
Under The Direction Of The Supreme Court Of The United 
States, Rendered May 31, 1910.’’ The map was signed by 
Julius K. Monroe and Samuel S. Gannett, commissioners, on 
October 1, 1911. 

A copy of this map is available for examination at the Hall 
of Records of Maryland. It is certified as being a correct copy 
by W. McCulloh Brown, commissioner for Maryland, to 
which he attached this note: ‘‘... Neither Map or Report of 
the Majority of the Commission were endorsed by me.’ 

In response, the other two commissioners filed a supple- 
mental report to the Supreme Court in which they stated: 
“The boundary line as laid out and marked in 1910 and 
1911, in our judgment conforms as nearly as it is possible to 
make it to the decree and opinion of this court, and as lo- 
cated least disturbs the titles of the citizens residing along 
ee 

And so it stood. The results of their work are a boundary 
between the two states as it appears on current maps of the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the appropriate monuments on 
the ground, most of which still stand, although a few are 
badly broken. The numbered monuments are inscribed with 
the names of the commissioners, including that of W. McCul- 
loh Brown, who refused to endorse the map and report of his 
colleagues. 

Perhaps there was more than intransigence on the part of 
Brown in his refusal to concur with the others. From the 
commissioners’ journal, in which the survey is described in 
some detail, it may be noted that several adjustments and 
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offsets were made in the boundary as the survey proceeded. 
These offsets do not appear in the Deakins plat of military 
lots, nor were they suggested by the Monroe line which ap- 
peared on Brown’s map of 1897. 

From an examination of the journal it is apparent that as 
the survey moved northward into the more inhabited part of 
the region the surveyors were confronted with conflicting 
lines and corners to which they tried to match the boundary. 
The testimony of property owners was taken in some cases, 
although to what extent it influenced the commissioners’ 
judgment is a matter of conjecture. 

And in his testimony before the Supreme Court, the Mary- 
land commissioner cited several protests and exceptions that 
he had made to the other two commissioners during the prog- 
ress of the survey. Amongst them was one concerning the 
manner in which testimony was taken. 

Excerpts from the commissioners’ journal have been in- 
cluded in an Appendix.*° These offer an insight into the 
character of the border country in 1910-11 and the human 
interest aspects of the survey itself, and into the difficulties 
encountered in attempting to restore a boundary over which 
so much controversy had endured for so long, where the old 
marks had disappeared and the new ones were unsure. 


12. Summary 


In summarizing this account of the long dispute over Mary- 
land’s western boundary it would be well to examine: (1) the 
cultural climate, people, and events which contributed to its 
outcome; (2) why, in every instance, Maryland failed in her 
attempts to successfully claim the boundary specified in her 
charter. Such an analysis would include: 

1. The social, religious, and political conflicts which sur- 
rounded the English and British throne during the colonial 
period of the dispute. 
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2. The nature of the people involved, and the cultural 
differences between the provinces: 

Maryland: Catholic 

Virginia: Anglican; also English, rather than British 

Pennsylvania: Non-conformist 

Lord Fairfax: Political non-conformist. 

3. The preoccupation of the Maryland proprietors with 
their eastern and northern boundary disputes while the 
Northern Neck claims were being advanced.*® 

4. Thomas Cresap’s assumption that the South Branch was 
Maryland’s natural boundary along the Potomac. What was 
the meaning of “the most distant fountain of the Potomac’’? 
Most distant from what, or in what way? The Maryland pro- 
prietors never sought an authoritative answer. The fifth pro- 
prietor accepted Cresap’s opinion. 

5. Maryland’s disdainful rejection of Virginia’s offer, after 
the Revolution, to cede and release any territory claimed by 
her which was within the charter boundaries of her neigh- 
bors. 

6. Maryland’s failure to include the boundary question in 
her negotiations with Virginia over the Compact of 1785. 

7. Maryland’s failure to pursue vigorously her right to a 
legally established boundary before the Deakins line became 
locally accepted; and her own implied recognition of the 
Deakins line and the Fairfax Stone in the definement of her 
western boundary. 

8. Maryland’s failure, after the Civil War, to consider West 
Virginia’s offer to accept the Michler meridian, provided 
Maryland would confirm the previous patents, grants, and 
deeds in the disputed area. 

9. Maryland’s suit against West Virginia before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

10. The circumstances of history, particularly the timing 
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of the French and Indian War, the Proclamation of 1763, and 
the Civil War. 

As to the question, which or where is the first fountain of 
the Potomac: History and geography do not agree. History 
would place it at the Fairfax Stone, and on the basis of 
history, the highest court in the land has decreed it there. 

The geographer, exponent of a more exact science, can 
make several approaches. First, he might try to decide which 
of the two branches of the Potomac is the river and which is 
the tributary. Here he might have some difficulty. 

If he took the trouble he could find that by the meanders 
of the streams the South Branch to its most distant source is 
longer than the North Branch; and that the South Branch 
drains a larger area.*’ If by this logic he decided that the 
South Branch was the Potomac and the North Branch its 
tributary, he might want to test this line of reasoning in the 
light of its application to the Missouri and the Mississippi. 

On the other hand, he might want to trace the two 
branches to their several sources on a large scale map 
(1/24,000) to determine which, by its longitude, is the most 
westerly. In this case he would find that an unnamed branch 
of Laurel Fork on the North Fork of the South Branch 
would be the answer. 

Then he could measure or compute the terrestrial distance 
between the source of this most westerly branch and the 
mouth of the Potomac at the Chesapeake Bay. By the differ- 
ence in latitude and longitude he would find the distance to 
be very close to 166.7 nautical miles, or 191.5 statute miles. 
He could likewise measure or compute the distance from the 
mouth of the river to the Fairfax Stone and find it to be 
171.3 nautical miles. Thus he would confirm that the historic 
source is also the more distant source of the two. 

And if he wanted to inject some geographic validity into 
Maryland’s claim to the Potomac meridian he would find that 
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source to be even more distant than Fairfax spring—172.7 
nautical miles—from the mouth of the river. Finally, after 
further examination of the maps as to the sources of some of 
the northern tributaries of the Potomac he would have to 
conclude that geographically, at least, Potomac spring is the 
most distant source of the Potomac measured from the 
Chesapeake Bay. And that was the point of view from which 
the Maryland charter was granted. 

This leads to a final conclusion: History and geography 
have a way of being related—sometimes in harmony, some- 
times in conflict. Much of the dispute over Maryland’s west- 
ern boundary was political, and actually far removed from 
the scenes of tranquil beauty which confront the traveller 
today who follows the roads that cross and recross the sur- 
veyor’s lines between the Fairfax Stone and the monuments 
they established on the Mason and Dixon line. 

And for those who will take the time, those roads are well 
worth travelling. They touch the scenes of men and events 
which have brought this nation to the bicentennial of its 
independence. 
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Appendix A 
MONUMENTS 


List and Description of Monuments 
Along the Western Boundary of Maryland 
in Geographic Order from South to North* 


Unless otherwise noted these monuments were established 
and erected by the Maryland-West Virginia Boundary Line 
Commission of 1910-11. They were formed of hand-mixed 
concrete and are generally gray in color. No. 1, at the south- 
west corner of Maryland, is very dark; and No. 6, along U.S. 
Route 219, is nearly white. These variations are probably the 
result of human instrumentality undertaken later by individ- 
uals motivated by reasons of peculiar self-interest. 

Many of the monuments bear the paint marks of a more 
recent survey. The style of lettering added little befits the 
great care with which the monuments were established and 
inscribed. 

The numbered monuments stand from three to four feet 
above ground, although when they were erected they were of 

*List reconstructed ‘‘as near as may be’’ from maps and records at the Hall of 
Records, Annapolis, Maryland, and the Maryland Geological Survey, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and by notes taken from the unpublished journal of the Boundary Line 
Commission (op. cit.) and the report of the Commission to the U.S. Supreme 
Court as in 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliography. 

The names of the county roads used in this list are those shown on the 
Topographic Map of Garrett County, Maryland Geological Survey, 1949, revised 
1967 and 1973, scale 1:62,500. The names of topographic features, particularly 
hills and ridges, are taken from the same or similar maps where shown; where not, 


the names used by the commissioners have been adopted, although some of them 
may have fallen into discard. 
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uniform height, four feet four or five inches above the base. 
Erosion, sedimentation, grading, and cultivation may have 
altered the visible height of some and tilted at least two. 
More recently one of these, No. 12, fell over. The tops of 
several have been broken off, and in some cases restored to 
position. A few have been destroyed almost completely. 

They could be described as small obelisks, tapering from 
twenty-two inches square at the base to ten inches square at 
the top, the latter being capped by a short pyramid. The 
edges, once bevelled, are now rounded by weathering. The 
monuments were erected at irregular intervals, ususally where 
the boundary crossed a natural or man-made feature of the 
land such as a road or railroad, at an angle in the line, or to 
mark the corner of a tract of land which had been established 
by proprietary grant or military allotment. 

Smaller monuments, not numbered, were established in 
certain places between the numbered ones. These are short 
blocks, one foot square, standing about two feet above the 
ground. They, too, are capped by a now weathered pyramid. 
These small markers were usually placed where the boundary 
line crossed a hill or ridge. They were set facing the principal 
compass points, and bear the inscription MD. on the eastern 
face, W.VA. on the west, and the date of the Supreme Court 
decree, 1910, on the north. Contra, p. 50. 

Except at the offset corners and at the Potomac River the 
larger, numbered monuments were also erected to face the 
four cardinal points. At the offsets and the river, however, 
the stones were skewed forty-five degrees so that their cor- 
ners are to the north, south, east, and west. In general the 
large monuments are inscribed with the number to the south; 
the date, 1910, to the north; MD. to the east; and W.VA. to 
the west. At the offsets the monuments are appropriately 
marked to designate which state is within the corner and 
which exterior to it. The monument number is inscribed on 
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the remaining southern face and the date on the remaining 
northern face. Thus around the monuments the sequence of 
inscriptions is the same whether they are in the line or at a 
corner. Near the base, on the numbered side, the names of 
the commissioners were inscribed in somewhat smaller let- 
ters: Samuel S. Gannett, W. McCulloh Brown, and Julius K. 
Monroe. In some cases the names are not visible, having been 
covered by earth in the course of subsequent grading around 
the base of the monuments. 

In addition to the Fairfax Stone, which is not actually on 
the boundary, there are thirty-four large, numbered monv- 
ments, and twenty-seven* of the smaller markers. In five lo- 
cations, instead of a small monument, a copper bolt was 
driven into the rock outcropping to mark the location of the 
boundary at that point. Many of the smaller monuments, 
especially along the northern part of the boundary, are not 
shown on maps of the U.S. Geological Survey. Information as 
to their establishment and location is to be found in the 
commissioners’ report and journal (op. cit.). 


List of Monuments 


Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 
Fairfax Location: 39°11'41.92” North Latitude; 79°29'15.50” West 
Stone Longitude.j Erected August 12-13, 1910, by the Boundary 
Commission at the site of the original Fairfax Stone. The 
present monument is located immediately south of the 
spring considered to be the source of the North Branch of 
the Potomac, first discovered by commissioners and survey- 


*The commissioners’ official report states ‘'26,"" but by name lists twenty- 
seven. 

{From the Commissioners’ Report in 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliography. 

Other positions for the Fairfax Stone are as follows: U.S. Geological Survey 
Bulletin 1212, p. 137, 39°11'41.62” North Latitude, 79°29'15.31” West Longi- 
tude. Still another set of figures, adjusting the commissioners’ figures to 1927 
North American Datum, are: Latitude 39°11'41.34" North, Longitude 
79°29'14.90" West. The differences, of course, are very small. 
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Name or 

Number Location, Description, Etc. 

Fairfax ors for Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax and the colony of Virginia 

Stone in 1736. This spring was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as being the legal base point for the estab- 
lishment of the western boundary of Maryland in its decree 
of May 31, 1910. 


THE PRESENT FAIRFAX STONE 


Erected in 1910 by the Maryland-West Virginia Boundary Line Commission at 
the site of the original stone, which was established in 1746 by commissioners for 
Lord Fairfax and the Crown (the colony of Virginia). 

Opposite 1910, on the southern face, the monument is inscribed 1746, and 
below that the letters FFX. 


The present monument is believed to be the fourth of a 
series of markers which have occupied the site since 1746. 
At that time the commissioners and surveyors for the Fair- 
fax line found on the trees nearby the initials and markings 
of the 1736 party, which had reached the spring by follow- 
ing the course of the river upstream from its junction with 
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Name or 

Number Location, Description, Etc. 

Fairfax the Shenandoah. In Thomas Lewis’s Journal of 1746 the 

Stone following entry may be noted: ‘‘Returned to the Spring 
Where we made the Following Marks (viz) a Beach mark,d 
G.R. on one Side (G.R.—King George) and FX on the other 
Side on another Beach (FX—Fairfax) . . . a Stone by the Cor- 
ner pine mark’d FX... .’’ (Page 41.) 


This stone was located and identified by Lieutenant Michler 
in 1859 and is described in 217 U.S. 1 and 225 U.S. 1* as 


2 t5% A Pirie 
ROADSIDE SIGN 


One of several direction signs leading to the Fairfax Stone from U.S. Route 
219. Historical markers in other counties recognize West Virginia’s considerable 
historical interest in the Fairfax surveys of 1736 and 1746. 


follows: ‘‘It consists of a rough piece of sandstone .. . plant- 
ed to the depth of a few feet in the ground and raising a foot 
or more above the surface, shapeless in form, it would scarce 


*See Bibliography for more adequate description of sources, 
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Name or 
Number 
Fairfax 
Stone 


Location, Description, Etc. 
attract the attention of the passer by. The finding of it was 
without difficulty and its recognition and identification, by 
the inscription ‘Ffx’, now almost obliterated by the corrod- 
ing action of water and air.”’ 


Immediately to the south of the original Fairfax Stone Lieu- 
tenant Michler built a new monument which was to serve as 
an observatory by which he established the meridian he was 
commissioned to survey. Both the original stone and Mich- 
ler’s observatory were destroyed about 1883, being replaced 
by an even more elaborate monument a few years later. This, 
too, was presumably destroyed,* but in the meantime inter- 
est in the boundary question had so well established the 
location that there can be no question about its being the 
site of the original marker. 


The present monument is marked on the north side 1910 
and on the south side FFX and 1746, although the last digit 
is almost obliterated by souvenir collectors. The names of 
the commissioners do not appear on the visible part of the 
Fairfax Stone. Possibly, because this was not actually a 
boundary stone, the names were omitted. 


In 1957 a large boulder was placed almost directly over the 
spring that is the ‘‘first fountain of the Potomac.” A bronze 
plaque explains the significance of the spot. (See photo, page 
37.) At some time or other the spring, or springs, were en- 
closed by two stone walls, the outer of which serves as a 
retaining wall for the park-like area around the monument 
and spring. 


The state of West Virginia understandably has a considerable 
historical and legal interest in the site. The boundary with 
Maryland commences about three-quarters of a mile to the 
north, where the base line recrosses the Potomac River. (See 
map, page 22.) The roads leading from U.S. Route 219, 
about four miles north of Thomas, at a place called Forty- 
Three, are well and appropriately marked. (See photo, page 
35.) 


*Homer Floyd Fansler, History of Tucker County, p. 87. 
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PLAQUE AT THE FAIRFAX STONE 


Established in 1957 through the efforts of a number of West 
Virginia historians and conservationists. Thomas Lewis was one of 
several important historical characters who participated in the 
1746 survey. Others included: William Beverley, William Fairfax, 
Joshua Fry, and Lunsford Lomax, commissioners; Robert Brooke, 
Peter Jefferson, Thomas Lewis, and Benjamin Winslow, surveyors. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 1 


No. 2 


Small 


No. 3 


Location, Description, Etc. 

At the southwestern corner of Maryland; 3,990 feet,* North 
0°56'00” East, from the Fairfax Stone. Its position, accord- 
ing to the commissioners’ report, is: 39°12'21.34” North 
Latitude; 79°29'14.67" West Longitude. Erected August 17, 
1910. Situated on the south side of the Potomac several feet 
from the present channel, which is only a few feet wide. 
Being in loose, marshy ground, the channel may have shifted 
to the north since the monument was erected. At that time 
it was reported to be on the south bank of the North Branch 
of the Potomac River. Monument No. 1 is set diagonally; 
i.e., with the corners to the cardinal compass points. No. 1 is 
inscribed on the southwest face and below it W.VA.; W.VA. 
on the northwest and southeast faces; and the date, 1910, 
and MD. on the northeast face. (See sketch, p. 39.) 


Accessible from Kempton, Maryland, but the approach is 
over rough, uncultivated, marshy ground. Above this point 
to its source at the Fairfax Stone, the Potomac is joined by 
several small branches, including the larger one from Po- 
tomac spring which played such a prominent part in the 
western boundary dispute. (See map, page 22.) 


Located above the town of Kempton, about half way up 
Arnold's Ridge. Erected at the corner of Military Lot 1101, 
probably August 16, 1910. Distance from Monument No. 1, 
1,210 feet, North 0°56'00" East. At this point a slight de- 
flection angle was made in the boundary (0°08'07” west- 
erly) so that it would coincide with the western line of Mili- 
tary Lots 1101 and 1102. 


At the top of Arnold’s Ridge. Distance from Monument No. 
2, 770 feet, North 0°47'53" East. Probably erected Au- 
gust 16-17, 1910. 


At the summit of Backbone Mountain, elevation 3,360 feet, 
believed to be the highest point in Maryland.{ Distance from 


*Rounded figure; i.e., correct only as convenient. 
U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin 1212, 1966, p. 268. 
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NP 1 
OSEAN 
YUE 


Qe PARQ OA\\ 
BOUNDARY MONUMENT NO, 1 


The southwestern corner of Maryland. Erected on August 17, 1910, by the 
Maryland-West Virginia Boundary Line Commission. Three sides of this monu- 
ment are inscribed W.VA, No, 1 appears opposite the date. When it is recognized 
that the monument is set diagonally (with its corners to the cardinal compass 
points) the state markings appear appropriate. 

Potomac River in the foreground.—Sketch drawn by Olivia Sue Lambert 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 3 


Small 


No. 4 


Location, Description, Etc. 


previous monument, 9,265 feet, North 0°47'53” East. 
Monument erected August 24, 1910. 


At the top of a spur of Backbone Mountain, known as Stahl- 
naker Ridge, east of Silver Lake. Distance from Monument 
No. 3, 6,660 feet, North 0°47'53" East. The boundary here 
may have been along a tract of land shown on the Deakins 
plat as ‘‘Siege of Acre’ and another shown as ‘‘Hudson’s Part 
of the Western Connection.”’ 


On the north side of a lane about fifty feet east of the side 
road which connects U.S. Route 219 north of Silver Lake 
with the Gnegy Church Road east of Route 219. The monu- 
ment is at an offset in the boundary, probably marking a 


MONUMENT NO. 4 


East of U.S, Route 219 near Silver Lake 


Marks an offset in the boundary line to take into account ‘‘Bittner's corner” at 
Monument No. 5. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 5 


No. 6 


Location, Description, Etc. 
point in the line of the ‘‘First Part of the Western Connec- 
tion,’’ another tract indefinitely shown on the Deakins plat 
and possibly one of several made by Lord Baltimore out of 
the manor he reserved for his own purpose in 1763. (See 
text, page 9.) 


In the commissioners’ journal Monument No. 4 is stated to 
be in ‘‘Bittner’s line’; in the official report as on a line of 
“Convent Garden.” It was erected on August 25, 1910. Dis- 
tance from the monument previously listed, 3,590 feet, 
North 0°47'53” East. 


Marks the other corner of the offset established at Monu- 
ment No. 4, and is described in the commissioners’ journal as 
being at “‘Bittner’s corner.” It is located in a fence line along 
a field west of the side road previously mentioned, and is 
visible from the road when the field is not under cultivation. 
Distance from Monument No. 4, 402 feet, North 71°48'00” 
West. Erected August 26, 1910. Now badly cracked; appears 
to have been broken and reassembled. 


By computation and longitude it appears that Monument 
No. 5 is west of the Fairfax, or Michler, meridian. With the 
exception of the Fairfax Stone, which is not in Maryland, 
Monument No. 5 is the only boundary stone that is not east 
of the Michler meridian; and the offset between monuments 
Nos. 4 and 5 is one of the only two courses in the western 
boundary of Maryland with a western departure. 


On the east or southeast side of U.S. Route 219 about 1,000 
feet south of Gnegy Church Road. Distance from Monument 
No. 5, 3,655 feet, North 0°27'04” East. At some time in its 
later history Monument No. 6 was painted white. To the 
south of the site a fence and tree line may be noted along 
the boundary. The monument was erected on August 31, 
1910, over a stone which marked a corner of a Maryland 
grant known as ‘Mount Pleasant,” which is shown on the 
Deakins plat. (See photo of the monument, page 42.) 
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MONUMENT NO. 6 


Along U.S. Route 219 


Fence and tree line in background are along the boundary. The monument is at 
an original corner of a Maryland grant known as ‘Mount Pleasant.” 


Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 

Small Located 4,055 feet, North 0°27'04" East, from Monument 
No. 6, at the top of a knoll, known as Hamstead, or Hamp- 
stead, Hill, which rises about 100 feet above the surrounding 
country. Monument erected August 30, 1910. 


No.7 At the edge of a wooded area along the south side of Cash 
Valley Road, about one mile west of U.S. Route 219. Con- 
cealed by ground cover when plants are in leaf. Distance 
from previous monument, 3,610 feet, North 0°27'04” East. 
Erected September 2, 1910. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 8 


Copper 
Bolt 


Small 


No.9 


Small 


Small 


Location, Description, Etc. 

Located 590 feet, North 0°27'04” East, from Monument 
No. 7 at a place where a small deflection angle was made in 
the boundary line. Erected September 6, 1910, at what the 
commissioners’ journal described as a ‘‘White Oak, corner 
Silas Fikes.’”” The white oak marked a corner or boundary 
established in 1781 by a Virginia patent to John Pettyjohn, 
which described the tree as being “‘in the Maryland line.” 


Set in a rock at the summit of a small elevation, known as 
Silas Fike’s Ridge, at a distance from Monument No. 8 of 
1,370 feet, North 0°42'57” East. This new course was prob- 
ably along the line of Military Lot 1910. Set on or about 
September 6, 1910. 


At the top of another small elevation, known as Dawson’s 
Hill, 2,650 feet, North 0°42'57” East, from the copper bolt 
on Silas Fike’s Ridge. This part of the boundary was along 
the Royal Charlotte tract on the Deakins plat. Monument 
erected on or about September 6, 1910. 


In wooded area at the junction of the Ben Dewitt Road with 
U.S. Route 50 about two miles west of Redhouse. In the 
winter time the monument is visible through the trees just 
north of Route 50. Distance from previous monument, 
3,570 feet, North 0°42’57” East. Monument erected Sep- 
tember 7, 1910. 


Located on Offut’s Hill, 1,390 feet, North 0°42'57” East, 
from Monument No. 9 and erected on the same date. 


Located southeast of the Youghiogheny River, at the end of 
a small ridge known as Stahl’s Hill, 5,280 feet, North 
0°42'57" East, from the previous monument. May have been 
at the corner of Military Lot 316. No date was given in the 
commissioners’ journal for this and the following monu- 
ment. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 10 


No. 11 


No. 12 


Small 


Copper 
Bolt 


No. 13 


Small 


Location, Description, Etc. 

An offset stone probably marking a corner of an original 
block of military lots along the Youghiogheny River. The 
commissioners’ report states that it stands in place of a sugar 
tree which marked a corner of a Maryland grant called ‘‘Eel- 
shine”. This tract is not shown on the Deakins plat. The 
monument is 2,620 feet, North 0°42'57” East, from the 
previous monument. 


Located 482 feet, South 89°17'03” East, from Monument 
No. 10, almost due east, the boundary there making a 90° 
angle with the previous course. The offset appears to have 
been along a line between Military Lot 318 and the Rock- 
dale tract. Monument No. 11 was erected September 22, 
1910. 


Located just north of the Youghiogheny River along the 
north side of Graham Road at the top of an embankment. 
For several years prior to 1974 the monument was tilted 
towards the road. By early 1974 it had fallen across the 
roadside drainage ditch. Distance from Monument No. 11, 
2,505 feet, North 0°41'02” East. Erected September 23, 
1910. (See photo, page 45.) 


On high ground sloping up to Ashby’s Hill to the west. Dis- 
tance from Monument No. 12, 1,190 feet, North 0°41'02” 
East. Monument erected September 23, 1910. 


Set in a rock on the south brow of Lauer Hill overlooking 
the Youghiogheny Valley. Distance from previous monu- 
ment, 3,320 feet, North 0°41'02” East. Probably established 
September 23 or 24, 1910. 


Located on Lauer Hill about 400 feet above the Youghio- 
gheny floodplain. Distance from previous marker, 1,390 
feet, North 0°41'02” East. Erected September 24, 1910. 


At the top of Miller’s Hill, north of Laurel Run, about one 
mile west of Crellin, Maryland. Distance from Monument 
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eee 


MONUMENT NO. 12 
On Graham Road just North of the Youghiogheny River 


Road improvements probably undercut the foundation allowing the monu- 
ment to tilt towards the road. By early 1974 it had fallen across the roadside 
drainage ditch. It has since been moved to the top of the bank from which it had 
fallen. 


Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 


No. 13, 7,505 feet, North 0°41'02” East. Erected Septem- 
ber 29, 1910. 


Small On high ground between Laurel Run and Snowy Creek. Ac- 
cessible by way of Snowy Creek Road from Maryland Route 
39 and the town of Crellin. Distance from previous monu- 
ment, 3,040 feet, North 0°41'02” East. This stone probably 
marks the corner of Military Lot 342 or 343. The owner 
affirmed that it was a military lot, and pointed out a fence 
line about 1,000 feet to the west which he said was on the 
Michler line. The distance is confirmed by the maps and 
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SMALL MONUMENT 


Northwest of Crellin 


One of twenty-seven smaller monuments erected by the Maryland-West Vir- 
ginia Boundary Line Commission in 1910 and 1911, usually at the top of a hill or 
ridge where there was no turn in the line. This one was erected on September 30, 
1910, on land owned by Zach Poling. It may have also marked the corner of 
Military Lot 342 or 343. 


Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 

Small computation, and as nearly as could be determined the 
fence did run north and south. The monument was erected 
on September 30, 1910, on land owned by Zach Poling. 
(See photo, above.) 


Small At a station described in the commissioners’ journal only as 
“Chas White’s south of Snowy Creek.’’ May have marked the 
corner of a tract known as 'Kindness” on the Deakins plat. 
Monument erected October 1, 1910. Distance from previous 
monument, 5,275 feet, North 0°41'02” East. 
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Name or 

Number Location, Description, Etc. 

No.14 On the B&O Railroad embankment north of Maryland 
Route 39 (West Virginia Route 7) between Hutton and Cor- 
inth. Distance from previous monument, 3,045 feet, North 
0°41'02” East. The monument has been partially covered by 
fill from the railroad embankment and in the growing season 
is somewhat hidden by weeds. Erected October 8, 1910. 


MONUMENT NO. 14 


On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Embankment along Maryland Route 39 and 
West Virginia Route 7, between Hutton and Corinth 


Boundary Commission monument established October 8, 1910, just north of 
the old B&O tracks. The present highway must now occupy the old railroad 
right-of-way. The monument is just south of the present tracks. 


B&O A more prominent and elaborate marker erected by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad on the north side of its main-line 
tracks across from Monument No. 14. (See photo, page 48.) 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD MONUMENT 


On the North Side of the Present B&O Tracks 


Undoubtedly established by the railroad company for corporate and legal 
reasons. 
Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 
Small Located on the edge of a low ridge. Distance from Monu- 
ment No. 14, 2,405 feet, North 0°41'02” East. Probably 
erected October 11, 1910. 


No.15 On Glovers Hill near the head of a small branch of Snowy 
Creek. Marks the point of a small deflection angle in the 
boundary line (0°19'12" westerly by the commissioners’ 
journal; 0°18'35” westerly by the official record). May also 
have been a corner of Thomas and Ann Herrington’s manor 
on the Deakins plat. Distance from previous monument, 
3,535 feet, North 0°41'C2” East. Monument No. 15 erected 
October 11, 1910. 
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Name or 
Number 


Small 


Small 


Copper 
Bolt 


Small 


Copper 
Bolts 


(2) 


No. 16 


Location, Description, Etc. 


On an extension of Sanders Lane about 500 feet from a 
stream running into a swamp which seems to have been part 
of a tract known as ‘‘The Promised Land” on the Deakins 
plat. Distance from Monument No. 15, 4,875 feet, North 
0°22'27” East. 


Located on high ground 1,715 feet, North 0°22'27” East, 
from the previous monument. May have been the corner of 
Military Lot 1237. 


Set in top of a rocky bluff on south slope of Snaggy Moun- 
tain; stones were piled around and over the bolt. Not shown 
on maps of the U.S. Geological Survey, but reported by the 
commissioners to be 700 feet south of the old Burchinal 
Road, which would place it in the line 680 feet south of the 
small monument next described. Established October 10, 
1910. 


Twenty feet south of an unimproved road leading across 
Snaggy Mountain, unidentified on current maps, but referred 
to as the Burchinal Road in the commissioners’ report and 
journal. The monument was probably erected October 11, 
1910; located 7,280 feet, North 0°22'27” East, from the 
previously described small monument. 


Set in solid rock in the line 350 feet and 1,400 feet, respec- 
tively, north of the small monument previously described. 
Not shown on maps of the U.S. Geological Survey. Probably 
established October 10 or 11, 1910. 


On the eastern slope of Snaggy Mountain about 200 feet 
south of the road leading from Swallow Falls State Forest to 
Snaggy Mountain Fire Tower. Distance from previous monu- 
ment, 4,390 feet, North 0°22'27" East. The boundary here 
is in the vicinity of a sizeable tract shown as ‘‘Disperse”’ on 
the Deakins plat. The Boundary Commission made three at- 
tempts to locate the line at this point. They finally reverted 
to their original line which placed Monument No. 16 ‘“‘about 
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Name or 
Number 
No. 16 


No. 17 


Small 


No. 18 


No. 19 


Location, Description, Etc. 
1281 feet east of the ‘Fairfax Meridian.’’’ (See Table 2, 
Appendix A, p. 70.) The monument was erected Octo- 
ber 27-28, 1910. 


Located on Snaggy Mountain just west of the north summit. 
Erected October 31, 1910, the last to be built that year. 
Distance from Monument No. 16, 4,300 feet, North 
0°22'27" East. 


On a side road about 600 feet west of the Cranesville Road, 
just south of Lake Ford, and just north of the southern 
section of Pine Swamp. Distance from Monument No. 17, 
9,980 feet, North 0°22'27" East, more than half of the 
course being through the swamp. Erected October 26, 1910. 
Contrary to the official report the date, 1910, appears on 
the south face. Supra, p. 32. 


Located on a side road (the old Oakland-Cranesville Road) 
about 600 feet west of the present road, at Lake Ford. Dis- 
tance from previous monument, 955 feet, North 0°22'27” 
East, and under favorable conditions partially visible from it. 
Erected October 26, 1910. 


Proceeding northwesterly, the old road to Cranesville skirts 
part of Pine Swamp, now a Registered Natural Landmark. 
(See photo, page 53.) To the 1910 commissioners and sur- 
veyors the swamp area was probably the most troublesome 
part of the entire survey. Not only was there difficulty in 
locating the lines so as to “‘least disturb the inhabitants,”’ 
there were physical difficulties as well. Within the swamp an 
offset had to be established and two monuments built. How- 
ever, that was not done until the following season; and they 
were the last to be erected. 


In Pine Swamp. Distance from Monument No. 18, 1,565 
feet, North 0°22'27” East. An offset marker, erected Sep- 
tember 11-12, 1911. Material for the monument had to be 
handled through the swamp by means of a light hand sled. 
The corner made by the boundary at this point was probably 
that of Military Lot 1292. 
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MONUMENT NO. 18 


Near Lake Ford 


Between the two parts of Pine Swamp. Apparently the ground here is not very 
solid, the monument now being tilted toward the southeast. 


Name or 
Number 


No. 20 


No. 21 


Location, Description, Etc. 

Also in Pine Swamp. Distance from Monument No. 19, 971 
feet, North 89°27'27” East. Materials for foundation and 
monument had to be hauled by hand sled 350 feet. Hole for 
foundation was four feet square and six feet deep. Water 
came in so fast that the materials for the foundation were 
added dry. The monument was finished on September 14, 
1911. It was the last of all to be erected. 


Distance from Monument No. 20, 7,555 feet, North 
0°17'00" East. An offset stone at the northwest corner of 
Military Lot 1402. In a gully about 200 feet west of the 
Cranesville Road. According to the commissioners’ journal 
“This monument is on soft ground and has extra large foun- 
dation.” Although the foundation is not visible, the monu- 
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ENTRANCE TO CRANESVILLE SWAMP 


On the old Oakland-Cranesville Road near Cranesville 


Referred to as Pine Swamp in the commissioners’ journal. The swamp is now a 
Nature Sanctuary, designated in 1965 as a Registered Natural Landmark. 


Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 


No. 21 ment is presently intact and in excellent condition. It was 
erected on September 9, 1911. 


No. 22 Anoffset stone 54 feet, South 89°43'00” East, from No. 21, 
and in the same gully. The offset was probably a part of the 
boundary between Military Lot 1402 and the ‘‘Recourse” 
tract on the Deakins plat. Monument No. 22 was erected on 
September 8, 1911. No special difficulties were noted in the 
commissioners’ journal, but the monument is presently 
badly broken, with pieces lying on the ground. The two 
monuments are just north of a fence line running generally 
at right angles to the Cranesville Road about 1,800 feet 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 23 


PLAQUE AT 
ENTRANCE TO CRANESVILLE SWAMP 


Location, Description, Etc. 


south of its intersection with the White Rock and Sang Run 
roads. 


On the north side of the Cranesville Road a short distance 
west of the above intersection. Monument visible from road. 
The top has been broken off, perhaps in more than one 
place, and for a time a part of it was lying alongside the base. 
Distance from Monument No. 22, 1,440 feet, North 
0°24'42” East. Six monuments (Nos. 18-23) were erected 
within a distance of approximately two miles. This was occa- 
sioned by the two offsets needed to match the boundaries, 
or supposed boundaries, of certain military lots. 


On the south side of the road, just south of Monument No. 
23, a house, probably that of E. F. Jenkins as mentioned in 
the commissioners’ journal, is partly in Maryland and partly 
in West Virginia. The monument was erected September 7, 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 25 


Small 


Small 


Small 


No. 24 


Small 


No. 25 


Small 


Location, Description, Etc. 
1911. It is now broken in several pieces which have been 
reassembled temporarily. 


Does not appear on the U.S. Geological Survey map, but it is 
referred to in the commissioners’ journal and report as being 
on Elsey’s Hill. Located 1,215 feet, North 0°24'42” East, 
from Monument No. 23. Erected September 8, 1911. 


About 400 feet south of Salt Block Run on north side of an 
old road from Cranesville to Sang Run, known at one time as 
Strawser Road. The monument is not shown on maps of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, but from the commissioners’ report 
it is 2,700 feet, North 0°24’42” East, from the previous 
monument. Erected about September 7, 1911. 


Another monument not shown on the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey map. It is on the south brow of Fike, or Fike’s, Hill 
(Feik’s Hill on the Michler map), 3,870 feet, North 0°24'42” 
East, from the previous monument. It was erected on Sep- 
tember 6, 1911. 


Erected September 6, 1911, at the summit of Fike Hill. 
Distance from previous monument, 950 feet, North 
0°24'42” East. 


On the north brow of Fike Hill. Distance from Monument 
No. 24, 1,040 feet, North 0°24’42” East. Not on U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey map. Erected September 6, 1911. 


Located at the top of a flat ridge about one-half mile north 
of White Rock Run. Erected September 4, 1911. Distance 
from previous monument, 6,760 feet, North 0°24'42” East. 
This part of the boundary appears to have been along the 
Youghiogheny Manor on the Deakins plat. 


Southeast of Pigeon Knob, about 30 feet south of an un- 
improved road, referred to as Reckard Road in the commis- 
sioners’ report, 2,000 feet west of the White Rock Road near 
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Name or 
Number 


Small 


No, 26 


Small 


Small 


No. 27 


No, 28 


Location, Description, Etc. 
its crossing of Laurel Run. Distance from Monument No. 25, 
4,620 feet, North 0°24'42” East. Probably erected Septem- 
ber 4, 1911. 


On the summit of a small hill, listed as Herbert Friend's 
Ridge, at a distance of 2,535 feet, North 0°24’42” East, 
from the previous monument. Erected on the same date. Not 
shown on the U.S. Geological Survey maps. 


In Keeler Glade, on north side of Blooming Rose Road, 
about 1,400 feet west of its intersection with White Rock 
Road. Distance from the previous monument, 3,070 feet, 
North 0°24'42” East. Probably at the corner of the Youghi- 
ogheny Manor, and beginning at a block of military lots, 
2981-2985. Erected September 2, 1911. 


On high ground north of Keeler Glade, known to the com- 
missioners as Sherman Friend’s Hill. The monument is not 
shown on the U.S. Geological Survey maps, but it is 570 
feet, North 0°24’42" East, from Monument No. 26. 


On another hill north of Sherman Friend’s Hill and Buffalo 
Run, which runs to the east between the two hills. The 
monument is 3,000 feet, North 0°24'42” East, from the 
previous one. It is not shown on maps of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, but is reported by the commissioners as being on the 
summit of Melville Friend’s Hill. 


An offset stone, 990 feet, North 0°24'42"” East, from the 
previous monument. On the north side of Wakefield Road 
about one mile west of Trap Run Road. The offset follows 
the north side of Wakefield Road, probably along the line of 
Military Lot 2985. 


In fence corner in turn of Wakefield Road, 347 feet, North 


89°25'12"' East (almost due east), from Monument No. 27. 
This offset made to satisfy conflicting claims of local resi- 
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MONUMENT NO, 26 


In Keeler Glade on Blooming Rose Road 


The top of the monument has been broken and the foundation 
is partially exposed. 
Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 
No. 28 dents. Monument No. 28 is presently badly broken. Erected 
September 1, 1911. 


No. 29 On the north side of Teets Road, about one mile west of 
Locust Grove. Distance from Monument No. 28, 2,685 feet, 
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MONUMENT NO. 27 


On Wakefield Road 


An offset stone, probably along the line of Military Lot 2985. 
The offset continues easterly for 347 feet to Monument No. 28, 
which is now badly broken. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 29 


Small 


Small 


No. 30 


No. 31 


No. 32 


Location, Description, Etc. 
North 0°20'07” West. This unusual western departure in the 
boundary had to be made to compensate for the offset be- 
tween the previous two monuments and to include the line 
of military lots north to the Pennsylvania boundary. Monu- 
ment No. 29 erected September 2, 1911. 


A small monument 1,495 feet, North 0°20'07” West, from 
Monument No. 29 on the east slope of a ridge, referred to as 
Jere Teets’ Ridge in the commissioners’ report. This small 
monument is not shown on the U.S. Geological Survey 
maps. 


On the brow of a hill, variously known as Cherry Hill or 
Deadrick’s Ridge. It may have marked the corner of the 
“‘Cheery Hill” tract on the Deakins plat. Distance from previ- 
ous monument, 2,410 feet, North 0°20'07” West. Erected 
August 24, 1911. 


On a spur of Evans Hill about one mile west of Sand Spring. 
Not accessible from the road. May have marked a corner on 
“The Granary’”’ tract as shown on the Deakins plat. Distance 
from previous monument, 3,890 feet, North 0°20'07” West. 
Erected August 25, 1911. 


On the north side of Fearer Road about one mile west of 
Sand Spring. Distance from Monument No. 30, 1,030 feet, 
North 0°20'07” West. Probably marked the corner of Mili- 
tary Lot 2999. Erected August 24, 1911. 


Near the top of a hill about 1,300 feet west of Blue Goose 
Road but not accessible from it. Distance from Monument 
No. 31, 4,875 feet, North 0°20'07” West. Erected Au- 
gust 23, 1911, at an established corner marked by a “‘large 
Spanish Oak’’ which had to be removed to make room for 
the monument. At this point the boundary was given a small 
deflection angle to the east so as to strike the line of the 
military lot at the northwest corner of Maryland. 
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MONUMENT NO. 31 


On Fearer Road 


This monument probably marked the corner of Military Lot 
2999. The picture was taken during a late spring snowstorm. To 
improve legibility the inscription was packed with loose snow. 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 32 


Small 


No. 33 


Small 


No. 34 


Location, Description, Etc. 
The site was a key point in establishing the northern end of 
the boundary. The Spanish oak marked the corner of two 
properties to the west and was in a line of the adjacent 
property to the east. The removal of the tree itself was no 
small project. Perhaps symbolically, in addition to the usual 
inscriptions, Monument No. 32 is marked ‘‘Span Oak.” 


Not shown on the U.S. Geological Survey maps. On Fike’s 
Ridge, a spur or knob of Sickle Hill, 3,070 feet, North 
0°04'55" East, from Monument No. 32. Erected August 22, 
1911. 


On the north side of Squire Fike Road about 3,000 feet west 
of its intersection with Glade Road. Distance from previous 
monument, 2,220 feet, North 0°04'55"” East. Erected Au- 
gust 22, 1911. 


On Thomas Ridge 4,550 feet, North 0°04'55” East, from 
Monument No. 33. Not shown on maps of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


On the Mason and Dixon line about 1,000 feet west of 
Thomas Road and on the south side of the pipeline right- 
of-way. About 1% miles southwest of Markleysburg, 
Pennsylvania. This stone marks the northwest corner of 
Maryland, and the northwest corner of Military Lot 2927 on 
the Deakins plat. The commissioners’ journal indicates that 
it was not precisely placed because at that point the Mary- 
land and Virginia tracts overlapped about four rods (66 
feet). Distance from the previous monument, 2,460 feet, 
North 0°04'55" East. 


Monument No. 34 is readily accessible by way of the pipe- 

line right-of-way, west from Thomas Road, but it is not 

readily visible when the trees and ground cover are in leaf. It 

is marked as follows: On the north side, PA. and below, the 

date, 1910; on the east side, MD.; on the west side, W.VA.; 
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Left: From the west and south. Small 
monument in background is a Mason 
and Dixon trail marker. 


Right: From the east and north. For 
other views see back cover and fron- 
tispiece. 


MONUMENT NO. 34 
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Name or 
Number 


No. 34 


Sinclair 
Stone 


Location, Description, Etc. 
and on the south side, No. 34 and the names of the commis- 
sioners. (See sketch, frontispiece, and photos, page 61 and 
back cover.) 


The monument was erected on August 21-22, 1911. By its 
position at 39°43'15.88” North Latitude, 79°28'37.72” 
West Longitude,* Monument No. 34 is 191,799 feet north 
and 2,942 feet east of the Fairfax Stone, and 187,807 feet 
north and 2,877 feet east of Monument No. 1, at the south- 
west corner of Maryland. 


On the Mason and Dixon line 1,051 feet east of Monument 
No. 34, at the southeast corner of the intersection of 
Thomas Road and the pipeline right-of-way. A rough hewn 
granite monument set in an old Mason and Dixon mound in 
1885 as a part of the work by C. H. Sinclair in the resurvey 
of the western extension of the Mason and Dixon line. 
Listed as Monument No. 222 in the Maryland Geological 
Survey Report, ‘‘Resurvey of the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Boundary”’ (1908), and shown on maps of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey by the same number. 


The stone bears inscriptions to indicate that it was believed 
to mark the corner common to Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, and the numerals 55 2/10, meaning that it was 
55.2 miles from the southwest corner of Pennsylvania. (See 
photo, page 63.) 


Although the western boundary of Maryland was still in dis- 
pute, Sinclair established the monument, probably in the 
belief that it was at the northern end of the Deakins line. 
Michler’s map shows an ‘“‘Old Line Mound” approximately 
4,100 feet east of the Fairfax meridian, which would place it 


*From the Commissioners’ Report in 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliography. Other 
positions for Monument No. 34 are as follows: U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin 
1212, p. 137, 39°42'15.68” North Latitude, 79°28'37.53”" West Longitude. The 
latitude figure is evidently in error, 39°43'15.68” being the likely number. The 
Mason and Dixon line, on which Monument No. 34 was erected, was intended by 
its surveyors to be along the parallel of latitude, 39°43'17.6". Subsequent obser- 
vations at various places along that boundary have produced figures ranging from 
39°43'13" to 39°43/19"". 
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SINCLAIR STONE 


On Thomas Road southwest of Markleysburg, Pennsylvania 


Erected in 1885 by C. H. Sinclair in resurveying the western 
extension of the Mason and Dixon line. Although the western 
boundary of Maryland was still in dispute, Sinclair established 
the stone in an old Mason and Dixon mound which he believed 
marked the northern end of the Deakins line. 

Other inscriptions and vertical lines, not visible in the picture, 
indicate the precise boundaries of the states—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. 

Although the Sinclair stone supposedly marked the north- 
west corner of Maryland, it was never accepted, nor did it play 
any direct part in the dispute between Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Name or 

Number 

Sinclair 
Stone 


Michler 
Monu- 
ment 


Location, Description, Etc. 

within a hundred feet of the mound referred to above. 
Michler, in his work, sometimes referred to the Deakins line 
as ‘“‘the old line.”” Whether in this case ‘‘old line’ referred to 
the Mason and Dixon line or the Deakins line has not been 
ascertained. Another Mason and Dixon mound, approxi- 
mately one mile west of the former, shown on the Michler 
map, is merely labelled ‘‘Mound.” 


The Sinclair stone is described in the commissioners’ journal, 
under date of August 11, 1911, as “‘.. . standing in what is 
believed to be an old Mason & Dixon Mound. The Stone is 
marked 1885—P.—Md-—W.Va—and 55 2/10 (miles).” 


A tall slim monument of white granite or sandstone, no 
longer standing, established by Lieutenant N. Michler in 
1860 to mark the intersection of the Fairfax meridian, 
which he had been authorized to survey by the states of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the Mason and Dixon line. 
Michler’s map shows it to be along the southeast edge of a 
road named the ‘‘Mud Pike,” now Pennsylvania Route 281 
and West Virginia Route 26. It is listed as Monument No. 
223 amongst the Mason and Dixon markers referred to 
under the previous monument. On current maps of the U.S. 
Geological Survey the site is numbered as both 223 and 224. 
(See report on following monument.) 


In the 1908 report of the Maryland Geological Survey the 
Michler monument is described as having ‘‘been very badly 
mutilated by vandals, no trace of any inscription remaining.” 
(See photo from same source, page 65.) 


The commissioners’ journal, August 17, 1911, indicates that 
after reaching the Mason and Dixon line they went to the 
Sinclair stone and then ran a line ‘‘Westward along pipe line 
..., intersecting our New line produced and continuing 
west to Fairfax Meridian, then on to Stone marked 
1885—W.Va—P—54 2/10.’ No mention was made cf the 
Michler monument although it may be inferred from their 
notation that they were aware of its position. 
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MICHLER MONUMENT 


No Longer Standing 


Established in 1860 by Lieutenant N. Michler to mark the 
intersection of the Fairfax meridian with the Mason and Dixon 
line. It was later destroyed. The site is now occupied by one of the 
stones used by C. H. Sinclair in 1885 to mark the east-west bound- 
ary between Pennsylvania and West Virginia.—Photo from Re- 
survey of the Mason and Dixon Line, courtesy of the Maryland 
Geological Survey 
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Name or 
Number 


W.Va.- 
Pa. 
54 2/10 


Location, Description, Etc. 


The site of the Michler monument is 3,993 feet west of the 
Sinclair stone, or 2,942 feet west of Monument No. 34.* 


Presumably the same stone as marked ‘1885—W.Va—P-—54 
2/10” under the previous monument. It is listed as No. 224 
amongst those included in the 1908 report of the Maryland 
Geological Survey and is described as ‘‘A short monument of 
dark granite in the center of an old mound of stones about 
1300 feet west of the ‘mud pike.’ ’’ This mound is shown on 
the Michler map as being approximately 1,300 feet west of 
his own monument at the Fairfax meridian. The commis- 
sioners’ report to the U.S. Supreme Court} states that the 
1885 monument numbered 54.2M was ‘'4276 feet to the 
westward (of Monument No. 34) and in center of a Mason 
and Dixon mound.” This would place it 1,334 feet west of 
the Fairfax meridian and the original Michler monument at 
the ‘‘Mud Pike.’’ These sources would seemingly establish 
the original location of the monument inscribed 54 2/10. 
Furthermore this location would be reasonably consistent 
with the location of 55 2/10 described under “Sinclair 
Stone” (supra). Undoubtedly both stones were set when the 
western extension of the Mason and Dixon line was 
resurveyed under the direction of C. H. Sinclair in 1885. 


However, current maps of the U.S. Geological Survey show 
no stone 1,300 feet west of the site of the old Michler monu- 
ment. Instead both Nos. 223 and 224 are given to the pres- 
ent marker at that site. Inspection reveals that the stone now 
there is of the same style and character as the Sinclair stone, 
3,993 feet to the east. Although the stone is now badly 
weathered (see photo, p. 67) it clearly reveals the numerals 
54 2/10. 


It can only be presumed that when the original Michler 
monument (No. 223 in the Maryland Geological Survey 


*As determined from the Commissioners’ Report in 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliogra- 


phy. 


tIn 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliography. 
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WEST VIRGINIA-PENNSYLVANIA 
BOUNDARY MONUMENT 


Near Markleysburg, Pennsylvania 


This stone, which is inscribed 54 2/10 (meaning 54.2 miles from 
the southwestern corner of Pennsylvania), occupies the site of the 
original Michler monument. 

For a number of reasons it is believed the present marker was 
originally located about 1,330 feet to the west of its present posi- 
tion when it was first established in 1885. 

Its present location and that of the original Michler monument is 
on the southeastern side of the highway (the old “Mud Pike’’) be- 
tween Markleysburg, Pennsylvania, and Bruceton Mills, West Vir- 
ginia (Pennsylvania Route 281; West Virginia Route 26), about 2'4 
miles southwest of Markleysburg. 
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Name or 
Number Location, Description, Etc. 
W.Va.- Report of 1908) was removed” from its position along the 
Pa. “Mud Pike,”’ it was replaced by the Sinclair stone 54 2/10, 
54 2/10 or No. 224 according to the Maryland listing, to mark the 
point where the Pennsylvania-West Virginia boundary 
crossed the road. 


The relationship of this and other monuments along the 
Mason and Dixon line having to do with the Maryland-West 
Virginia boundary is shown by sketch, page 72. The dis- 
tances are as taken from the sources and maps cited. 


*In addition to his observatory at the Fairfax Stone, the Michler map shows 
seven monuments along the meridian, including the one at the Mason and Dixon 
line. According to some residents along the boundary, the Michler monuments 
were destroyed by ‘‘the government” after the new boundary markers were estab- 
lished. 
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Table 1 
Summary of Courses and Distances 


Between Course* Distance? 
Fairfax Stone— 
Monument No. 1 N. 0°56'00" E. 3,990 ft. 
Mon. No. 1-2 N. 0°56'00" E. 1,210 ft. 
Mon. No. 2-4 N. 0°47'53” E. 20,290 ft. 
Mon. No. 4-5 N. 71°48'00” W. 402 ft. 
Mon. No. 5-8 N. 0°27'04” E. 11,907 ft. 
Mon. No. 8-10 N. 0°42'57" E. 16,880 ft. 
Mon. No. 10-11 S. 89°17'03" E. 482 ft. 
Mon. No. 11-15 N. 0°41'02” E. 33,210 ft. 
Mon. No. 15-19 N. 0°22'27" E. 35,048 ft. 
Mon. No. 19-20 N. 89°27'27" E. 97) ft. 
Mon. No. 20-21 n. 0°17'00" E. 7,555 ft. 
Mon. No. 21-22 S. 89°43'00" E. 54 ft. 
Mon. No. 22-27 N. 0°24'42” E. 32,751 ft. 
Mon. No. 27-28 N. 89°25'12” E. 347 ft. 
Mon. No. 28-32 N. 0°20'07"'W. 16,380 ft. 
Mon. No. 32-34 N. 0°04’55” E. 12,305 ft. 
Total Distance from Fairfax Stone to 
Monument No. 34 (including offsets) .............. 193,782 ft. 
Same, as surveyed .... 0.0... 0c cece eee 193,788.10 ft." 


Total Distance from Monument No. 1 to 

Monument No. 34 (including offsets): 
i.e., the western boundary of Maryland ............. 189,792 ft.t 
Same, as surveyed... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece eens 189,798.97 ft." 
or 35.94 miles 


*True bearing: i.e., based on geographic meridian, not compass bearing. 


+Correct only as convenient. 
+Exact as given in 225 U.S. 1. See Bibliography. 
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Table 2 


Distances Between Boundary Commission 
Monuments and the Michler (Fairfax) Meridian 
Distance 

Monument By Departure* By Longitudet 
Fairfax 0 ft. 0 ft. 
No. 1 65 ft. 65 ft. 
No. 2 84 ft. 85 ft. 
No. 4 364 ft. 365 ft. 
No. 5 17 ft. (west) 15 ft. (west) 
No. 8 75 ft. 73 ft. 
No. 10 284 ft. 288 ft. 
No. 11 766 ft. 769 ft. 
No. 15 1,159 ft. 1,163 ft. 
No. 16+ 1,276 ft. 1,281 ft. 
No. 19 1,383 ft. 1,389 ft. 
No. 20 2,355 ft. 2,357 ft. 
No. 21 2,391 ft. 2,393 ft. 
No. 22 2,445 ft. 2,447 ft. 
No. 27 2,676 ft. 2,677 ft. 
No. 28 3,023 ft. 3,024 ft. 
No. 32 2,926 ft. 2,927 ft. 
No. 34 2,942 ft. 2,942 ft. 


*Distance east of Michler meridian except as indicated; computed from 
courses and distances listed in Table 1, adjusted for convergence of meridians 
northward. 

tSame; computed by differences in longitude listed in 225 U.S. 1. 

+Given as ‘‘about 1281] feet’’ in 225 U.S. 1. 
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Supplementary Notes 


Note 1, By computation from Table 1, adjusted for convergence of meridians 
northward, Monument No. 34 is 191,655 feet north and 2,942 feet east of the 
Fairfax Stone. By direct measurement the distance is 191,678 feet, N. 0° 52’58” 
E, from the Fairfax Stone. By difference in latitude and longitude Monument No. 
34 is 191,799 feet north and 2,942 feet east of the Fairfax Stone; and by maps of 
the U.S. Geological Survey (scale 1:24,000), 191,640 feet north and 2,950 feet 
east. 


Note 2. By computation Monument No. 34 is 187,666 feet north and 2,877 feet 
east of Monument No. 1. By direct measurement the distance is 187,689 feet, N. 
0°52'56" E. from Monument No, 1. By difference in latitude and longitude 
Monument No. 34 is 187,807 feet (35.57 miles) north and 2,877 feet east of 
Monument No. 1; and by the maps cited, 187,640 feet north and 2,880 feet east. 


Note 3. The latitudes and longitudes used above are those reported by the com- 
missioners in 225 U.S. 1. Other figures, slightly different, are to be found else- 
where. See the descriptions of individual monuments, supra. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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MONUMENTS ALONG THE MASON AND DIXON LINE 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF MARYLAND 


Monument No, 34: Established by the Maryland-West Virginia Boundary Com- 
mission, 1911, See pp. 60-62, 

Monument No. 222: Sinclair Stone, 1885. Marked 55 2/10, meaning 55.2 miles 
from southwest corner of Pennsylvania. See pp. 62-64. 

Monument No. 223: Michler Monument, 1860—no longer standing. See pp. 64-66. 

Monument No, 224: Marked 54 2/10. Undoubtedly established in 1885 at the 
site shown, under the direction of C. H. Sinclair; now located at the site of the 
original Michler monument. See pp. 66-68. 
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Appendix B 


EXCERPTS FROM JOURNAL 
ENTITLED 
“MARYLAND-WEST VIRGINIA 
BOUNDARY LINE SURVEY” 


Although unsigned and written entirely in the third per- 
son, there is a strong presumption that the journal cited was, 
directly or indirectly, the work of the Maryland Commis- 
sioner, W. McCulloh Brown. This arises not so much from 
what is written in the book itself, but rather from some 
clippings and notes found between its pages. The finding of 
the document in Garrett County adds credence to that con- 
clusion. 

Evidence of the journal’s authenticity is inherent in its 
language and style, its objectivity, and by every reasonable 
comparison with the places and people referred to. Entirely 
hand written in an ordinary nine by twelve inch record or 
note book of the kind that used to be called “canvas- 
backed,’ this manuscript represents a valuable contribution 
to the history of the two states and counties involved in the 
boundary dispute. The author and those who read these 
pages are very much indebted to O. M. Cryer of Grantsville, 
Maryland, for the use of this journal which is now in his 
possession. His foresight in retrieving and preserving what 
otherwise might have been consigned to obscurity is to be 
commended. 

The following entries, used by permission, are quoted to 
correspond as reasonably as need be with the original man- 


uscript: 
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Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland 


1910 
July 11 


In accordance with the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
three Commissioners—Julius K. Monroe, W. 
McCulloh Brown and S. S. Gannett, after a 
previous agreement, met at Oakland, Mary- 
land with the following men as a survey 


corps. 

George McKenzie Bayard W. Va. Cook 

C. Lee Packard Baltimore, Md. Rodman. 
T. Brooke Price Charleston W.Va. Rodman. 
Wm. H. Kitzmiller Garrett Co.Md. Axeman. 
C. Milton Sincell Oakland Md. Chainman. 
George L. Wotring Aurora W.Va. Axeman 
Robert C. Mauear Kingwood W.Va. Chainman. 
Czar Herring Kingwood W.Va. Chainman. 
Oscar Ridder Sunnyside Md. Axeman. 
M. T. Gannett Washington D.C. Chainman. 


The camp equipment consisted of six 
tents with folding wire cots and mattresses 
and other conveniences, a full assortment of 
utensils and dishes for the kitchen and table. 
Provisions in quantity were obtained from D. 
E. Offutt & Sons, Oakland, Md, and milk, 
butter, and eggs from nearby farmers. 


The instruments used were one eight inch 
transit theodolite (U.S.G.S.), one five and 
one half inch light mountain transit, one five 
hundred foot steel tape, one three hundred 
foot steel tape (U.S.G.S.) one—one hundred 
foot steel tape, one fifty foot steel tape, two 
specially devised tripod sights, and one com- 
bination level and stadia rod, one heliograph 
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for distant signals, and one 4 x 5 photo- 
graphic camera (U.S.G.S.).... 


Then followed a description of the method adopted for 
running and measuring the boundary line. Later it would 
become apparent that scientific precision would have to be 
tempered by the conflict of overlapping claims, old markings, 
and lost corners. As they proceeded northward into the more 
inhabited parts of the border country, they had to give more 
consideration to what the Supreme Court had defined as long 
established usage and custom. Precise methods were used to 
reestablish lines that were not too precise in the first place 
and whose markings had been partly obliterated by time and 
in some cases perhaps by the cupidity of man. Continuing: 


July 12 


July 13 


14 


The party proceeded from Oakland with 
three wagons containing the camp outfit to 
Arnold’s Ridge and encamped near a spring 
on the south side of the road some seventeen 
miles from Oakland. ‘‘Camp Arnold’’ was the 
name chosen. The tents were pitched, and 
everything gotten under cover just before a 
big thunderstorm struck the camp. 


Weather threatening. Worked around camp 
all day putting it in shape and fixing tents. 
Set up grindstone and ground all the tools. 
Fixed up cook’s quarters and made tables for 
cook tent. 


Unsettled weather,—rain in the morning. In 

the afternoon went to the stone marking the 

meridian from Fairfax Stone on Arnold’s 

Ridge. Cut out the line on the south side of 

the stone half way to the Potomac. Five men 
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16. 


he a 


18. 


July 19. 


20. 


were cutting and three men were running a 
practice line on the road.... 


Weather clear. Mr. Brown and Mr. Gannett 
and four men cut from the top of Fairfax 
Hill to the stone. Kitzmiller and three others 
went to Backbone Mountain to cut out the 
meridian line from the Fairfax Stone, setting 
a signal pole over one of Dr. Bauer’s points 
(23% inches east of Michler monument, — 
inches north). 


Sunday. Weather cloudy—cold rain. Seven 
men in camp. Others away over Sunday. 


Weather cold, about 45°. Light rain during 
previous night. Oscar Ridder joined the party 
as axeman. After making calculations of the 
course of a line from summit of Arnold's 
Ridge passing through the beginning of Mili- 
tary Lot #1101 to Fairfax Stone, line was 
cut as far as theriver.... 


Weather fair. Kitzmiler and M. F. Gannett 
went across the mountain to Gnegy Church 
to give a forward sight on the Fairfax meri- 
dian and to select a site for the next camp. 
Messrs. Gannett, Brown, Herring, Wotring, 
and Ridder went to Backbone Mountain to 
prolong the Fairfax meridian from the Fair- 
fax Stone to the neighborhood of Gnegy 
Church, this line to be used as a base. Sincell 
and Mauear went to Fairfax Stone to give a 
back sight and signal with a mirror. Price and 
Packard went to Henry to get the mail and 
provisions. 


Entire party started at Fairfax Stone and ran 
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a true course, not magnetic, north 0°, 56’ 
east, with object of striking a stone marked 
“1101’’, north of river. Ran in all 1950 feet 
to north brow of Fairfax Hill... . 


22 Weather clear. In the morning the men 
ground axes, cut out stencil letters for mark- 
ing the monuments, mixed concrete of vari- 
ous proportions to experiment in mark- 
ING iin. 


July 23. Began at ‘Stone 1101” and turning an angle 
of 0°, 9’ west, or on a true course of north 
0°, 47’ east, ran a provisional line along west- 
ern border of military lots for about 2500 
feet....Set up small ‘‘A”’ tent to use as 
bathing tent. Stopped work early to allow 
men to go home for Sunday.... 


August 1 Bright and clear. 40° at 6 A.M. Continued 
running line down Mountain, ran in all 2862 
feet. Quit near fine spring. Eight men on 
line. Packard at Henry, unloaded 75 Sacks of 
Sand for monuments. Eli Mosser hauled one 
load of 24 Sacks of Sand to Arnold’s Ridge. 
Herring not back from Kingwood. Packard 
oiled frame, and made keys for it in P.M. 25 
Sacks of Sand left in car to be shipped to 
Fairfax.* 


4 Cold and raining. ... Herring and M. F. Gan- 
nett slaughtered acalf.... 


*Fairfax Station on the Western Maryland Railway about a half mile southeast 
of the Fairfax Stone. 
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9. Weather fair. Herring, Sincell, Meuear,* 
Packard and Price dug holes at 1101 stone 
and the river for the foundations of monu- 
ments. Others cut out a trail for a sled, and 
dug a hole on Arnold’s Ridge in the After- 
noon. Biggs went to Keyser for a horse 
bought for general use on Survey by Com- 
missioner Brown... . 


11 Fair. Herring, Packard, Gannett, & Mauear 
dug a hole for foundation of monument at 
Fairfax Stone, and dug out the Michler 
Spring. Others levelled off the rock on Back- 
bone for monument.... 


24 Fair. Five men cutting out timber along the 
line so as to be able to sight from corner of 
A. Fike, S. Fike & Hampstead to the signal 
pole on Hampstead’s hill. Mr. Monroe, 
Maurar,* Herring and McAvoy on top of 
Backbone building monument No. 3.... 


September 1. Raining. Mr. Monroe and three men built 
Monument No. 7 in the afternoon. 


2. Fair. Mr. Monroe and five men removed 
mould from monument No. 7. Blew out the 
big stump on hill south of camp. McAvoy 
and Packard built small monument on 
Offutt’s hill. ... 


9 Friday, rain and mist in A.M. To Lauer Hill 
in P.M. and cut out North and South. Made 
offset to east from Stone on Lauer Hill.... 


*Probably Mauear in earlier entries. The handwriting in the journal changed 
occasionally, probably accounting for changes in the spelling of this name and 
others, 
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10 Saturday, Bright. Therm. 36° this morning. 
To Lauer Hill; Took sight on Back Bone sig- 
nal Fairfax Meridian and turned angle east 
and corrected measurements of yesterday 
when it was too foggy to see signal.... 
Prolonged line to north on course calculated 
by Monroe, N 0°44’E... .* 


Sept. 16 ...Set up at ‘‘Sugar stump and second line 
of “Eel Shine’’ and ran final line from that 
corner to “‘Buck Dale’’ line. Began at inter- 
section of our line produced south to ‘‘Eel 
Shine”’ by long sights, and cut out to north 
on our line to a county road, about 6 feet. 
Quit for day. 


At 8 P.M. Mr. Gannett took observations 
upon Polaris for Course of line... . 


19 Monday...Mr. Brown in charge of party 
went to Lauer Hill and moved hubs (north of 
Hill) into corrected line. ... 


28 ...ran about 9/10 of a mile, crossing B&O. 
Ry near Hutton, to signal pole in Connell’s 
line from Lauer Hill Sta... . 


29 Thursday. Frost and ice last night. Therm 
32° Warm even Hot in afternoon Mr. Brown 
to Oakland looking up stoves and provisions. 
Mr. Monroe, Ridder & McAvoy built small 
monument on Millers Hill Sta. 210.... 


October] ... Ridder and McAvoy finished small monu- 
ment at Chas White’s south of Snowey Creek 


*Final course N. 0°41'02” E. (See Appendix A, page 44ff.) 
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October 9 


10 


ll 


14 


15 


and dug foundation for large Monument just 
North of old B.&O. Ry. track... .* 


Tuesday. Bright. Therm 60° Mr. Gannett as 
observer, returned to Sta 261 on Glovers Hill 
and changed line north from that point by 
0°19'12",t because line run Saturday was 
too far east to conform with old land lines 
and marks.... 


Saturday.... Mr. Monroe, Ridder, Herring 
and Wotring built Monument No. 14 near 
B&O Ry. at Hutton.... 


Sunday. Bright with wind from west Therm 
48° Only 4 men in camp today including, 
Cook, McKinzie. 


... Marked several rocks in line with drill 
hole, and will put in Copper bolts, followed 
old line closely, as shown by marked 
trees.... 


...Mr. Monroe, Herring, Wotring and Gan- 
nett built large monument at turn in line No. 
15. Sta. 261 on Glovers Hill, and 1 small 
monument on hill just south of Old State 
Road.... 


Friday. Bright Therm 50° Mr. Brown to Oak- 
land, got 4 sheet iron Stoves for Camp cost 
$1.50 each. Mr. Gannett and party, checked 
our line with Michler’s as run by L. A. Bauer 
and then continued line north. 


Saturday, Bright Therm 58° Party all on line, 


*The old tracks have since been removed. The monument is south of the 


present tracks. 


tSee Appendix A, page 48. 
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16 


October 17 


18 


19 


ran over north spur of Snaggy Mt. and ran 
nearly down to south end of Pine Swamp. 
The line as run is leaving a marked line upon 
the west, at last station about 58 feet. A 
change will probably have to be made. Wood 
stoves ordered 6 weeks ago have just arrived 
at Oakland. 


Sunday. Bright Therm 60° All of party in 
camp today except Mr. Monroe, who is in 
Cranesville. Many visitors to Camp. 


Monday Bright. Therm 44° Have decided to 
change line further west, to follow marked 
trees. So Mr. Gannett returned to Station 
308 of original line South of Crest of Snaggy 
Mountain, and will alter course of line to 
about due North Meridian from that point, it 
being calculated that that will follow marks 
approximately. All party on line. 


Tuesday, Bright All party on line. After con- 
tinuing for a short distance the line begun 
yesterday at Station 308, Mr. Monroe found 
a tree which he had previously checked to 
(in 1894) and he and Mr. Gannett decided to 
abandon the second line and return to and 
continue the line first run: So began again at 
Sta where we quit on Oct. 15, even though 
that line is east of two other lines. This 
running is however but about 10 feet east of 
one of these lines that have been run and one 
which checked as about 45 years old. (A Red 
Oak) 


Bright. Wednesday Continued . . . line north, 
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20 


got into the “Pine Swamp” Sta 324 to 333 = 
3758 ft. Mr. Brown to Baltimore, business of 
Survey 


Thursday Party all on line in ‘Pine Swamp” 


On October 28 the first snow was reported. After that 
there was snow and snow squalls every few days. On No- 
vember 4 it was necessary to send letters to the respective 
states urging that they furnish the money to continue the 
survey. The following day all but one man left camp for the 
election day, November 8. 

By November 12 the weather had become so unfavorable 
and so much time was being lost by the men that the com- 
missioners decided to allow them full time for each working 
day spent in camp because of the weather. The journal 


continues: 


Nov 13. Sunday Wind and snow Therm 24° Tents are 


14 


well set up and banked and as we have 
plenty of wood, party is not suffering... . 
we are close to a fine spring of water. 


Monday. Cloudy in afternoon light snow 
Therm 27° Mr. Monroe, Ridder & Herring 
with wagon went north to “Elder Spring” 
and set a Signal pole in the Fairfax Meridian 
as lined in by Mr. Gannett from top of Fikes 
Hill (with back sight on Snaggy Mountain) 
Then Monroe ran traverse line and triangu- 
lation from the Meridian to a corner shown 
him by Saml. Falkner as claimed to be at NE 
corner of White Rock, 


in order to obtain perpendicular distance 
east from Meridian, Mr. Gannett ran east 
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23 


24 


25 


Nov. 26 


from Fairfax Meridian at Monument on 
Fikes Hill to a marked line about 251.3 feet 
supposed to be the line of Banks 800, 
“White Rock” and “Canrobert.’’ A signal 
pole was set at north corner by Mr. Monroe. 


The majority of Commissioners have agreed 
to pay the men of our party $2. for each 
working day = Straight time... . 


Wednesday. ... Snow melting. All party re- 
turned to offset line of October 25th in Pine 
Swamp, west of Lot 1292? and made a 
change in the line...so that the new lo- 
cation... would conform with the western 
boundary of this range of Military Lots.... 


Thursday, Therm. 28° Bright in A.M. then 
clouded over. ... Party all on line in ‘‘Pine 
Swamp’”’...got out of Swamp into cleared 
land. Mr. Brown back at camp before noon. 


Turkey for dinner this evening.* Old snow 
melting fast. 


Friday Therm 32° Stormy, rain ending in 
Snow. ...Men all in camp, no work. Wrote 
letters to West Virginia officers about funds. 


... An offset was made to the east of along 
the north line of Military Lot 1402, it being 
also the last line of the ‘‘Diadem”’ tract. Ran 
line across close to the centre of E. F. 
Jenkins house. 


Our Cook, George McKinzie leaves us for 
good today; also Oscar Ridder leaves. . . . 


*Thanksgiving Day. 
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28 


Nov 29 


30 


December 1 


Monday Therm 32° Rain last night turning 
colder into sleet storm....No work.... 
Have as cook on trial this evening a daughter 
of Cal. Frazee, he will work as axeman. 


Tuesday. Therm 27° Snowed nearly all day 
with high wind about 6 inches snow No 
work except, men cutting some wood. C. 
Frazee has moved into camp, sleeping in 
large tent; his daughter has a room at Falken- 
stines. 


Wednesday. Therm 20° High wind, cold and 
snow all day. Snow must be 8 to 10 inches 
deep. Too stormy for work. Our new cook 
has made good bread. 


Thursday Therm 15° High wind, and snow 
all day. Has drifted very badly No U.S. Mail 
to Cranesville on account of storm. Men cut 
some wood. Herring made a light one horse 
sled. Mr. Monroe still at Kingwood. 


Friday Therm 16° Snowed all day No work. 
Msrs. Gannett and Brown have about de- 
cided that work will have to be suspended 
until next Spring. ... 


Saturday Therm 15° Wind and snow too 
stormy for work Mr. J. K. Monroe back to 
camp in afternoon The three Commissioners 
decide that weather is too bad to remain 
longer in Camp. 


Sunday. Therm. Z0° The Commissioners . . . 

decided to request the U.S. Supreme Court 

to grant an extension of time for making the 
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Dec 6 


Return of the Surveys, until October 15, 
1911. I[t] was also mutually agreed .. . that 
we should assemble on April 3, 1911.... 


Monday, Therm 24°....We have secured a 
vacant house in Cranesville... (free) in 
which to store our Camp outfit for the win- 
ter. Began breaking camp and moving at 
about 7 a.m....Snow began at 8 am. 
getting everything wet.... 


Tuesday Therm 15° Cold, wind from east 
with some snow. Party staid at Dan. Brown- 
ings Hotel last night....Mr. Monroe, Her- 
ring and Meuier hired team from Browning 
to drive them to Kingwood. They took the 
States mare, but not wagons or harness. Mr. 
Brown hired sled of Clyde Falkenstine who 
took him and his things to Terra Alta, where 
he took train same day for Baltimore.... 


This ended the journal for 1910. Despite their agreement 
to reassemble in the following April, they were not able to do 
so until July. The reason appears in the next entry. 


July 11, 1911 


Cranesville, Preston Co. W. Va. 


After correspondence the three Commis- 
sioners of the Boundary Survey Msrs. Julius 
K. Monroe, W. McCulloh Brown and S. S. 
Gannett, decided to resume the Survey, 
(where we left off upon November 25, 
1910), on July 11, 1911, the same day on 
which the party assembled one year ago.... 
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13 


July 18 


There are in party 
Julius K. Monroe Commissioner for W. Va. 


W. McCulloh Brown 2 "Md. 
S. S. Gannett ” U.S.G. Survey 
' John W. Biggs Maryland 
2C.C. Herring West Virginia 
3 Robert C. Meuier “ " 
4 James Conneway Maryland 
5 Robert Gannett, son of S. S. Gannett 
© Calvin Frazee West Virginia 


7Oscar C. Ridder, on Aug.13/11 


The work is resumed upon the understanding 
that the State of West Virginia will advance 
the funds, and rely upon the State of Mary- 
land to refund her proportion... . 


Thursday Therm. 72° Bright nice day Men 
fixing up camp in A.M. and grinding tools. 
Calvin Frazee and his daughter Eva Frazee, 
who was with us last fall when we broke 
camp, are doing the cooking, to start... . 


In afternoon Messrs. Monroe, Gannett & 
Brown with some men went to where we 
quit last fall. We found some hubs had been 
plowed out.... Biggs and Conneway went 
north to Fikes Hill and saw that the signal 
pole set last fall was in proper line, over the 
hub.... 


Tuesday, Therm 52° Cool today 

Upon calculation it has been found that the 

line we are running north from Military Lot 

1402 to Melvin Friends (A Corner there 

which West Virginia Claims as in the Old 

Line) is too far to west, so today Mr. Monroe 
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29 


31 


Aug 1 


*66 feet. 


with one instrument and Mr. Gannett with 
another, measured offsets from our provi- 
sional line, according to their calculations, 
and then ranged out the line anew from the 
Summit of Fikes Hill northward. ... 


Saturday, Therm 66° 

The three Commissioners went east to the 
accepted division line of the adjoining prop- 
erty owners, and reconnoitered along the 
line to the north in A.M. Had the men cut 
some trees on ridge around Frank Fike about 
1% miles south of ‘Mason & Dixon 
Line”’.... 


...Hozea Thomas shows the ‘Old Line” 
through his place. 


... Mr. Monroe, Mr. Brown and Herring with 
wagon went north to Mason & Dixon Line 
and after cutting a vista to the south set a 
signal pole, some where close to where our 
line will strike the Pennsylvania Line. There 
is no object to mark the original spot. The 
owner of the land M. M. Thomas was present 
and could not show the exact corner. He 
claimed the Maryland and Virginia tracts 
lapped for about four rods. .. .* 


... Mr. Gannett went to Evans Hill and lined 
in signal flags to South with northern sight 
on Spanish Oak tree at Geo. W. Vansickles. 
We find that there will have to be an angle in 
the last five miles of the line. We will turn at 
the Spanish Oak. .. .f 


+Monument No. 32, Appendix A, pages 58, 60. 
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10 Thursday. Therm 60°. Bright clear day but 
very hot in the sun, not much air. All party 
went to Station 466 where we quit on 
July 27, at north side of Melville Friends 
land. Made offset in line to east,* inter- 
secting line which we had ranged in South- 
ward from the Oak at Geo. W. Vansickles; 
then turned angle to northward and ran Sta 
466 — 479 = feet. On Jeremiah Teets 
land.... 


Aug 17 Thursday. Therm 62° Bright day 
All party on line today Mr. Monroe at instru- 
ment. Began Sta 541 ran to Sta 551 = 
feet. Station 551 is close to actual inter- 
section with Mason and Dixon Line. We ar- 
rived at this point finishing our line at 1.45 
P.M. 


We then went to planted Stone set in 1885T 
by West Virginia and Pennsylvania, standing 
in what is believed to be an old Mason & 
Dixon, Mound. The Stone is marked 1885 — 
P.—Md.—W.Va.—and 55 2/10 (miles). Set in- 
strument 45 feet north of above stone. turned 
angle of 90° and ran Westward along pipe 
line a traverse line, intersecting our new line 
produced and continuing west to Fairfax 
Meridian,+ then on to Stone marked 1885 — 
W.Va. — P — 54 2/10 standing in a large pile 
of stones. ** Quit at 5.50 P.M 

*See Appendix A, pages 55, 57. 

tSinclair Stone, Appendix A, pages 62-64. 


+See Michler Monument, Appendix A, page 64. 
**See W.Va.—Pa. 54 2/10, Appendix A, page 66, 
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This finishes the actual running of the entire 
Boundary Line which was begun on July 20, 
1910 


The next few days were spent in verifying the position for 
the monument to mark the intersection of the western 
boundary with the Mason and Dixon line, and in preparation 
for erecting the 26 monuments remaining to be built. The 
numbered monuments were built southward at the rate of 
about one a day. In between, smaller unnumbered monu- 
ments were built, usually at the summit of a hill. Not all 
appear on current maps of the U.S. Geological Survey. The 
journal continues: 


21 


Aug 22 


en 


... Built Monument No. 34 as_ the 
mentioned Corner of Maryland & West Vir- 
ginia Sta 551+16.86 ft. on M&D line, Monu- 
ment is marked on N, 1910 — and PA; on S, 
No. 34 and Names of Commissioners on west 
W. Va. on E. MD. Also built small mon. on 
Thomas’s Hill 1/2 mile south. Sta 545.... 


Tuesday. Therm 58°. Fine day. 

... We had built in 1910 monuments to Eu- 
gene Teets in Pine Swamp. We now have 
begun at north and will build southward. 


... built monument No. 32 at place where 
we removed a Spanish Oak corner of John 
Vansickle, G. W. Vansickle and Marshall 
Fike. Our boundary line makes a slight angle 
at this tree... . 


The work proceeded without real difficulty until they 
reached the Pine Swamp, where two monuments had to be 
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built within a distance of 975 feet, to mark an offset in the 
line.* Concluding the Commissioners’ journal: 


Sept. 11 


12 


Sept 13 


Monday. Bright. Mr. Brown and all the men 
started early for the “Pine Swamp’’... to 
build Monument No. 19 Found that the 
horse could not be taken further than within 
150 feet of the place where the monument 
was to be. All material will have to be hauled 
in by the men upon a light hand sled which 
was made last fall... . 


Tuesday. Bright. Herring hauled in all ma- 
terials for monument No. 19 which was built 
today and topped off by Ridder. This monu- 
ment is set with corners N&S, & E&W as in 
other cases to show that there is a turn in 
line. 


Quit by 5 P.M. having finished work. 


Wednesday, Therm 41° Cloudy part of day. 
Great change in temperature, cold all day. 
Began to dig for foundation Monument No. 
20 Station 353 at about noon, as it took 
some hours to cut out a road over which 
material could be hauled in by the men. The 
ground is so soft that a horse cannot get 
within 350 feet of monument. Men hauled 
cement, sand, and rock on sled by hand. Got 
hole dug by 4 P.M. it was nearly 4 x 4 feet 
and 6 ft deep to a hard blue clay that was 
solid. Began to build foundation and got it 


*See Appendix A, pages 50, 51. 
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14 


Sept 15 


Sept. 16 


up about 1 foot. Water ran in fast, so we put 
cement in dry. It soon was wet. Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Brown on work. Mr Gannett has 
been busy upon calculations and tables re- 
lating to work of Survey. 


Thursday, Frost for first time, Therm 29° 
Started early for work. Baled out 220 
buckets of water before could begin. Got 
foundation finished by 3.30 P.M. and at 
once began on Monument No. 20 The last 
one to be built. There were present. Messrs. 
Monroe, Brown, Herring, Ridder, Connway, 
Frazee, Rechart and Meuiar. Finished by 
5.30 P.M. 


This is the last regular work for the men. 


Friday. Therm 55° Very hard thunder storm 
toward morning, rain most of morning. Mr. 
Monroe, Herring and Reckart took form off 
Monument No. 20 found it in good shape, 
but water in the swamp was nearly a foot 
deep. Men in Camp packing up their things 
and getting ready for the auction Sale of 
Camp outfit to be held tomorrow. Mr. Gan- 
nett moved up to Hotel in Cranesville with 
all his things in afternoon. Men to Hotel to 
sleep. Mr. Brown only one in his tent at 
Camp. 


Saturday. Hard rain in night—everything very 

wet. Cleared off about 11 A.M. All tent and 

camp outfit put up for sale today. Sale began 

at about 10.30 ended 2 P.M. Could not sell 

horse. Geo. A. Kelley was the Auctioner. 

The largest tent brought $15. Proceeds of 
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Sale totaled one half of which will be re- 
turned to representatives of each State from 
our contingent fund. 


Mr. Brown, Ridder & Connway go to Oak- 
land with team. Mr. Monroe, Mr. Gannett, 
Herring & Meuear stay at Brownings Hotel 
Cranesville over night. 


17. Sunday. Mr. Monroe & Mr. Gannett drive 
over to Kingwood, W.Va. 


Sept.18 Monday. In Kingwood getting ready for 
work upon returns of Survey. 


19 Tuesday In Kingwood on returns etc. 
20 Wednesday In Kingwood on returns 


Sent off Voucher #14 for payroll to Septem- 
ber 17 inclusive. 


And on that very practical and simple note Maryland’s last 
and most protracted boundary dispute was ended, except as 
has been noted. (See text, pages 25, 26.) Mr. Brown filed a 
minority report in which he disagreed with the report of the 
other two commissioners. This was to be expected. W. McCul- 
loh Brown had established the Brown monument at the spring 
he believed to be the most westerly source of the Potomac’s 
North Branch. He had worked diligently with Dr. L. A. Bauer 
for the state of Maryland in preparation for its case before 
the Supreme Court; and, reading between the lines of the 
Journal, it would appear that the other two commissioners 
made several adjustments in the boundary based on testi- 
mony provided by landowners living along the line. A pen- 
cilled note, found between the pages of the journal, indicates 
that he may have suggested that no testimony from witnesses 
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be accepted unless by affidavit. There is no record of sucha 
procedure ever having been instituted. 

His protest ought to be regarded as evidence of his profes- 
sional responsibility as an engineer towards his client, the 
state of Maryland. But nowhere in the journal is there any 
indication that there was ill will between any of the commis- 
sioners. 

Brown’s expression of opinion may have been intended for 
the Supreme Court rather than for his fellow commissioners. 
Many years before, Lieutenant Michler had expressed his feel- 
ings in another way when, after completing his survey of the 
Fairfax meridian, he reported to the states of Maryland and 
Virginia that if any other boundary than the old Deakins line 
were adopted it would result in much litigation. 

In their work both Michler and Brown were professionals; 
but philosophically both were able to recognize the impact of 
social and political relationships on their professional efforts. 
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Cresap’s 1771-72 map is an elusive one. According to the Maryland His- 
torical Society Fund Publication No. 29, a “Report of the Committee on the 
Western Boundary of Maryland’ (1889-90), the map was filed in the Land 
Office. Inquiry at the Hall of Records, successor to the Land Office, results in 
a reference to the 1754 map which is said to be at the Maryland Historical 
Society. This is confirmed in an article by Lawrence C. Wroth, ‘‘The Story of 
Thomas Cresap, a Maryland Pioneer,’’ which appeared in Maryland Historical 
Magazine, vol. IX, pp. 1-37. 

Maryland Geological Survey Report, vol. II, 1898, pp. 395, 440, makes 
reference to the Cresap map, as if there were but one map. According to this 
report it was deposited in the Land Office in 1771. The question arises: If 
there was but one map and it was filed in the Land Office, how did it get to 
the Maryland Historical Society; or if there were two maps and the 1754 map 
is at the Maryland Historical Society, why is the later map not available at the 
Hall of Records? Asa matter of fact there are at least two copies of the 1754 
map at the Maryland Historical Society. 

In his An Historical View of the Government of Maryland (1831), John 
V. L. McMahon asserted: ‘In 1771, a survey of the two branches was made 
by Colonel Cresap....The survey itself, has been preserved in our Land 
Office, and presents a very accurate view of the courses of the two branches, 
through the heads of which, meridians are drawn... .” 

Considering McMahon’s reputation as a lawyer and writer it seems likely 
that there were two maps. His description of the 1771 map would not fit the 
1754 map, on which no meridian is shown from the source of the South 
Branch. 

Where then is the 1771 map? One might surmise that it was removed from 
the Land Office in support of Maryland’s contention to a boundary based on 
the South Branch in its complaint against the state of West Virginia before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. If so, it should be with the records 
of the Court, now in the National Archives of the United States. However, a 
reasonably careful search there reveals no such map or record of it. 
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17. 
18. 


19: 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


Two other possibilities occur, both leading to the conclusion that the map 
has been Jost or destroyed. One is that it was deposited in the Land Office 
but has since disappeared; the other that it was sent to England and was 
amongst those of the Calvert papers which has not been preserved. 

Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No. 29, p. 13. 

Report Of The Location Of The Boundary Line Along The Potomac River 
Etc., p. 3. 

Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No, 29, p. 14. 

217 U.S. 1 (op. cit.). 

Ibid, It is evident that Deakins thought his line to be a meridian. Michler 
made some measurements to it and concluded “...that it was not very 
correctly run. The surveyor’s compass was used . . . and some incorrect varia- 
tions allowed... .” 

On a copy of the Deakins plat, entered in testimony by the state of West 
Virginia in ‘'State of Maryland v, State of West Virginia’ (see Bibliography), 
the western line is designated ‘‘The Meridian line and the head of the North 
Branch of the Potowmack River as fixed by Lord Fairfax.” 

On a Maryland copy (from a 1935 tracing of Shafer’s copy of Deakins’s 
“Map of Military Lots, Tracts, Escheats & c. in Garrett County, Md.,’’ Maps 
No. 392-393) supplied by the Hall of Records of Maryland the Deakins line is 
not designated as a meridian or a boundary, but it does pass through the 
Fairfax Stone. 

Further evidence to indicate that Deakins considered his line to be a 
meridian can be deduced from his survey notes for the individual military 
lots. Reported in the Transcript of Record, U.S. Supreme Court, now on file 
at the National Archives of the United States, Civil Archives Division, the 
notes for Military Lot No, 1101 are as follows (see map, p. 12): Beginning at 
a...Maple marked 1101 standing one mile North from a stone fixed by 
Lord Fairfax for the head of the North Branch, Running North eighty nine 
and a half perches East... .”” 

The courses of all the lots lying along the Deakins line are described in the 
same language: North. 

The original Deakins map was deposited in the Land Office. It bore the 
title ‘‘Map Military Lots, tracts, etc. Westward of Fort Cumberland—Awarded 
Officers and Soldiers of Maryland Line for Services During the Rev- 
olution....'’ By 1874 it had become so dilapidated that it was replaced by a 
new tracing in two sheets. 

Copies of these may be examined at the Hall of Records. The sheet for 
the western portion is entitled: ‘‘Map of Military Lots, Tracts, Escheats, &c. 
in Garrett County, Md., Prepared Under Act of 1874....” The scale is 200 
perches (3,300 feet) to 1 inch, or the equivalent of approximately 1 5/8 
inches = 1 mile, See portion of map, p. 12. 

Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No. 29, p. 15. 

Tbid., p. 16. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

An Historical View of the Government of Maryland, John V. L. McMahon, 
1831, Baltimore. 

A History Of The Valley Of Virginia, Samuel Kercheval, 4th edition, 1925 
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27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43, 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 


(republication of 2nd edition, 1850), pp. 158 ff., Shenandoah Publishing 
House, Strasburg, Virginia. 

Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No. 29, pp. 20 f. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

“Maryland v. West Virginia, 217 U.S. 1, 1910" (op. cit.). 

“Boundary Line Between Maryland and Virginia, Western Meridian Line, 
Etc., By Lieut. N. Michler, U.S. Topl. Engrs. assisted by John de la Camp & 
L, Daser’’ now in Hall of Records, Annapolis (Atlas No, 453). 

Maryland Historical Society Fund Publication No, 29, p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 28. 

The Thirty-Fifth State, p. 514. 

Filed with Map No. 452 at the Hall of Records, Annapolis. 

Ibid. The Monroe line also appears on certain maps filed at the National 
Archives of the United States, having been used in testimony before the 
Supreme Court in ‘‘The State of Maryland vs. The State of West Virginia.” 
Brown, the Maryland Commissioner, referred to it rather disparagingly, 
stating that it was drawn 3°40’ East Magnetic, the implication being that by 
its nature it was not a very precise line. 

Maryland Geological Survey Report, vol. VII, 1908, figure 1, plate III, opp. 
p. 34. 

The Thirty-Fifth State, p. 515. 

In 217 U.S. 1, State of Maryland v. State of West Virginia, op. cit.: 

(a) On January 23, 1823, Maryland made a land grant in which one of the 
lines was described as “Running thence south 36 degrees west, 86 perches to 
the Virginia and Maryland line, as run under the direction of Francis 
Deakin... .” 

(b) In its constitution of 1851, and a subsequent act of 1872 creating 
Garrett County, referring to Alleg(h)any County, Maryland described its 
limits as being ‘thence with said boundary to the Fairfax Stone. ...” 

“The First Patent of the Proprietary’”’ in George Washington, Douglas S. 
Freeman, vol. I, 1948, appendix 1-2, p. 513, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York; Maryland v. West Virginia, 217 U.S., p. 577, 1910 (op. cit.). 

The Thirty-Fifth State, p. 515. 

Original Journal of the Commissioners, Appendix B. 

Hall of Records, Map No. 452. 

Washington Star, February 6, 1912. 

Original Journal of the Commissioners, Appendix B. 

Maryland Boundary Disputes, pp. 23 ff. 

Wappatomaka, pp. 110f. 
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Names in italics are believed to be those of land grants made by the proprie- 
tary government of Maryland or by the state government after the Revolution. 
Some appear on the Deakins plat and others are mentioned in the Commissioners’ 
journal (Appendix B). To avoid confusion with page references italics have also 
been used to designate years and other numbers which are a part of a heading. 


Albany, Treaty of, 5 

Alexandria, Va., 11 

Allegany County, Md., 15 

Allegheny Mountains, 5, 16 

American Revolution, 10, 11 

Annapolis, Md., 8, 11, 16 

Arnold's Ridge, 22, 38; Camp Ar- 
nold, 75 

Ashby's Hill, 44 

Astronomical meridian, 17, 23. See 
also Meridian 


Backbone Mountain, 6, 19, 38 

Baltimore: Charles 3rd Lord, 3; 
Charles 5th Lord, 8; Frederick 
6th Lord, 7-10 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 47; 
monuments at crossing of 
Maryland-West Virginia boundary, 
47,48 

Banks 800, 83 

Bauer, Dr. L,. A. (astronomer- 
surveyor), 19, 76, 80, 92. See also 
Brown-Bauer line 

Ben Dewitt Road, 43 

Biggs, John W. (axeman), 78 

Bittner’s corner and line, 40, 41 

Blooming Rose Road, 55, 56 

Blue Goose Road, 58 

Blue Ridge, the, 5 

Boundaries, Maryland: charter, 1; 
map, 2; eastern and northern, 1-4, 
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8, 27; southern, 4; western, 5-93 
passim. Sée also Mason and Dixon 
line 

Boundary commissions and commis- 
sioners: Potomac and North 
Branch, 6; South Branch meridi- 
an, 9; Maryland-Virginia, 13, 14; 
Maryland-West Virginia, 19, 20, 
31-93 passim; survey, 24; journal, 
25, 26 

Boundary line: Maryland-West Vir- 
ginia, 22, 69; Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia, 62-68. See also Deakins 
line and Mason and Dixon line 

Boundary monuments, 22-25, 31-72 
passim; Pennsylvania-West Vir- 
ginia, 66, 67. See also Monuments 

Bounty lands, 9, 11. See also Military 
lots 

Brown, W. McCulloh (Maryland com- 
missioner, 1910-11), 19, 24, 33, 
73, 74; differences with col- 
leagues, 25, 26, 93 

Brown-Bauer line, 19, 22 

Browning's Hotel, Cranesville, 92 

Brown monument, 19, 22, 92 

Bruceton Mills, W.Va., 67 

Buck Dale, 79 

Buffalo Run, 55 

Burchinal Road, 49 


Calvert (family). See Baltimore and 
Maryland proprietors 

Calvert-Scarborough line, 4, 15 

Camp equipment, 74 

Canrobert, 83 

Cash Valley Road, 42 

Charles I (English king), xiii, 24 

Charles II (English king), 2, 4 

Cheery Hill, 58 

Cherry Hill, 58 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 11 

Chesapeake Bay, 1, 10, 28 

Civil War, American, 4, 27, 28 

Cohongorooton (Potomac above the 
Shenandoah, including the North 
Branch), 5, 6 

Compact of 1785, 4, 11, 27 

Conflicting claims of residents, 55, 
60, 92 

Connell’s line, 79 

Conneway, James (axeman), 86 

Constitution and Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1787, 11 

Convent Garden, 41 

Convergence of meridians, 70, 71 

Copper bolts as boundary markers, 
43, 44, 49, 80 

Corinth, W.Va., 47 

Cranesville, W.Va., 81, 84, 92 

Cranesville Road, 50-53 

Cranesville Swamp, 52, 53. See also 
Pine Swamp 

Crellin, Md., 44-46 

Cresap, Thomas, 8-10, 18, 27; maps 
of the Potomac, 8, 96n 


Daser, L. (assistant to Lt. Michler), 
17 

Deadrick’s Ridge, 58 

Deakin, Francis, 11, 13, 18 

Deakins line, 10-13, 15, 16, 18, 
20-23, 27, 62-64, 93, 97 n; devi- 
ation of, 16, 18 

Deakins plat, 11, 12, 26, 41-60 pas- 
sim; illus., 12 

de la Camp, John (cartographer), 16; 
illus., 17 

Delaware, bay and river, 1, 2 
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Delaware, governor, 13, 14 
Delaware, Province of, 3 
Deviation of boundaries, 24, 25 
Diadem, 83 

Disperse, 49 

Dutch rivalry in North America, 4 


Eden, Robert (Maryland governor), 9 
Eel Shine, 79 

Elder Spring, 82 

Elsey’s Hill, 54 

Evans Hill, 58 


Fairfax, Thomas 6th Lord, 6, 8, 23, 
27,970 

Fairfax commissioners, 6, 23 

Fairfax Hill, 22, 77 

Fairfax line, 6, 23 

Fairfax meridian, 15, 19, 24, 50, 64, 
66. See also Michler line 

Fairfax patent, 6. See also Northern 
Neck 

Fairfax Spring, 7, 23, 24, 29, 78 

Fairfax Station, 77 n 

Fairfax Stone, 6, 11, 13-16, 18-24, 
27-29, 41, 62, 68, 68n, 71, 97 n; 
description, 33-37; latitude and 
longitude of, 33; illus., 23, 34, 35, 
37; map showing relationship to 
Maryland boundaries, 22 

Fairfax surveys, 18 

Falkenstine, Clyde, 85 

Falkner, Samuel, 82 

Faulkner, Charles J, (Virginia com- 
missioner), 14; report, 15 

Fearer Road, 58, 59 

Feik Hill (also Fike Hill), 54 

Fike, A., 78 

Fike, Frank, 87 

Fike, Marshall, 89 

Fike, Silas, 43, 78 

Fike (or Fike’s) Hill, 54 

Fike’s Ridge, 60 

Fike’s (Silas) Ridge, 43 

Fort Cumberland, 9 

Fortieth parallel of latitude, 1-3 

Forty-Three, W.Va., 36 

Frazee, Calvin (axeman), 84 


iE aes 


Frazee, Eva (cook), 84 
French and Indian War, 9, 28 
Friend, Melvin, 86 

Friend’s (Melville) Hill, 55 
Friend’s (Sherman) Hill, 55 
Friend’s (Herbert) Ridge, 55 


Gannett, M. T. (chainman), 74 

Gannett, Samuel S. (U.S. Geological 
Survey commissioner), 24, 25, 33, 
74 

Garrett County, Md., 12, 73 

George II (British king), 7 

George III (British king), 9 

Glade Road, 60 

Glovers Hill, 48 

Gnegy Church Road, 40, 41 

Graham Road, 44 

The Granary, 58 

Great Valley, the, 6; settlers in, 5, 6 


Hamstead Hill, 42 

Harford, Henry (last proprietor of 
Maryland), 10 

Harpers Ferry, 5, 6 

Henry, W.Va., 27, 76 

Herring, Czar (chainman), 74 

Herrington, Ann and Thomas, 48 

Hudson's Part of the Western Con- 
nection, 40 

Hutton, Md., 47 


Indians and Indian tribes, 5, 8, 9 
Indian treaties, 5, 9 
Iroquois Indians, 5 


James, duke of York, 3; as James II, 
4 

Jenkins, E. F., 53 

Jere Teets’ Ridge, 58 


Keeler Glade, 55, 56 

Kempton, Md., 38 

Keyser, W.Va., 78 

Kindness, 46 

Kingwood, W.Va., 77, 84, 85, 92 
Kitzmiller, William H. (axeman), 74 
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Lake Ford, Md., 50, 51 

Lancaster, Treaty of, 9. See also In- 
dian treaties 

Land grants, 18, 27, 32,98n 

Landmark, Registered Natural. See 
Cranesville Swamp 

Land patents, 16, 18, 27, 43 

Lauer Hill, 44 

Laurel Fork (South Branch water- 
shed), 28 

Laurel Run (Youghiogheny water- 
shed), 44, 45, 54, 55 

Litigation over patents, 16 

Locust Grove, Md., 56 

London, England, 16 

Low-water mark of the Potomac, 24 


McAvoy, G. C. (axeman), 78 
McKenzie, George (cook), 74 
McMahon, John Van Lear, 15, 96n 
Madison, James, 11 
Manors, 9, 41; Herrington, 48; 
Youghiogheny, 54, 55 
Markleysburg, Pa., 60, 63, 67 
Martinsburg, Va. (now W.Va.), 14 
Maryland, 1, 27 
charter and historical boundaries, 
1, 2, 4, 24; map of, 2 
eastern and northern boundaries, 
1; northwest corner, 58, 60, 
63; Potomac boundary, 7; 
southern boundary, 4, 7 
southwest corner, 8, 22, 31, 38; 
monument at (illus.), 39 
western boundary. See Bound- 
aries 
jurisdiction over Potomac, 24 
settlement of valleys, 6 
Maryland General Assembly, 10, 11, 
13-15 
Maryland Geological Survey, 19, 31 
n, 65, 66 
Maryland proprietors and_ propri- 
etary, 7, 10, 27 
Maryland Route 39, 45, 47 
Maryland-Virginia Compact, 4, 11, 
23, 27 


Maryland v. West Virginia (Supreme 
Court of the United States), 27 
Maryland-West Virginia Boundary 

Line Commission, 1910-11, 31; 
names of commissioners, 33 
Mason and Dixon line, 1-29 passim, 
60-65, 72; chancery decree, 2; lat- 
itude of, 3, 62 n, 95 n; trail mark- 
er (illus.), 61 
Mason and Dixon mounds, 62-64, 66 
Mauear, Robert C. (chainman), 74 
Melville Friend’s Hill, 55 
Meridian, 13, 17, 23. See also 
Brown-Bauer line, Fairfax meridi- 
an, Michler line 
Meridians, convergence of, 19, 70, 71 
Michler, Lt. N. (U.S. topographical 
engineer), 15-18, 35, 36, 65, 93 
Michler maps, 16, 54, 64, 68 n; illus., 
17 
Michler monument(s), 
64-67, 68n, 72 
Michler’s line (or meridian), 15-18, 
27, 41, 45, 70, 72; maps, 17, 22 
Michler spring. See Fairfax Spring 
Military lots, 11, 26, 32, 38, 43-46, 
50-52, 55, 57-60 
Miller’s Hill, 44 
Monroe, Julius K. (West Virginia 
commissioner), 24, 25, 33, 74 
Monroe line, 20, 26, 72, 98 n; devi- 
ation of 24, 25; illus., 72 
Monuments along Pennsy!vania 
boundary, 72; monument in- 
scribed 54 2/10, 64, 66-68, 72, 
88; monument inscribed 55 2/10, 
62-64, 66, 88; monuments 
222-224, 62, 64, 68, 72. See also 
Sinclair and Sinclair stone(s) 
Monuments, Maryland’s western 
boundary, 31-62 
at offset corners, 32, 33, 40 
small, unnumbered, 32, 89; illus., 
46 
No. I, 38, 39, 62, 71; illus., front 
cover, 39; latitude and longi- 
tude of, 38 
No. 34, 60-62, 66, 71, 72; illus., 


15, 20, 24, 
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frontispiece, 61, back cover; 
latitude and longitude of, 62 
Mosser, Eli, 77 
Mount Pleasant, 41, 42 
Mount Vernon, Va., 11 
“Mud Pike,” 64, 66-68. See also 
Pennsylvania Route 281 and West 
Virginia Route 26 


New Castle Circle, 3; map, 2 

North Branch (Potomac), 8, 11-13, 
19, 23, 28, 33; sources of (map), 
22, See also Cohongorooton 

Northern Boundary of Maryland, 8, 
27. See also Mason and Dixon line 

Northern Neck proprietary, 6, 10 

North Fork, South Branch 
tomac), 28 


(Po- 


Oakland, Md., 75, 80 

Oakland-Cranesville Road, 50 

Offset stones, or monuments, 40, 41, 
44, 50-53, 55-57 

Offut & Sons, D. E., 74 

Offut’s Hill, 43 

Old provisional line, 20, 21, 24, 86, 
87. See also Deakins line 


Packard, C. Lee (rodman), 74 

Penn, William, 2, 3, 6 

Pennsylvania, 2, 3, 11, 21, 27, 65; 
southwest corner, 21 

Pennsylvania Route 281, 64, 67 

Pennsylvania-West Virginia boundary, 
21. See also Sinclair 

Pettyjohn, John, 43 

Philadelphia, 3, 6 

Pigeon Knob, 54 

Pine Swamp, 50, 51, 89-91. See also 
Cranesville Swamp 

Pocomoke River, 4, 10 

Poling, Zach, 46 

Potomac Company, The, 11 

Potomac meridian, 18, 19; Mary- 
land's claim to, 28, 29. See also 
Brown-Bauer line 

Potomac River, 4-7, 9, 10, 16, 23, 
24; exploration, 6; first or most 


a a, 


distant fountain, 1, 5, 7, 27, 29, 
36; map of source, 22; length, 28; 
low-water mark, 24; Maryland’s 
jurisdiction, 4, 28, 29; mouth of, 
28, 29; Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia’s jurisdiction, 4, 23, 24. See 
also North Branch and South 
Branch 

Potomac River Compact, 4, 11, 23, 
27 

Potomac Spring, 18, 19, 34, 36; as 
the most distant source, 29 

Potomac stone, 19 

Preemptive rights, 21 

Preston County, W.Va,, 15 

Price, T. Brooke (rodman), 74 

Privy Council (English), 3, 6, 23 

Proclamation of 1763, 9, 28 

Promised Land, 49 

Provisional line, Old, 20, 21, 24, 86, 
87. See also Deakins line 


Rappahannock River, 6 

Reckard Road, 54 

Reckhart, Hiram A. (axeman), 91 
Recourse, 52 

Revely, John, 9 

Revolutionary War, 10; veterans, 11 
Ridder, Oscar (axeman), 74 
Rockdale, 44 

Royal Charlotte, 43 


Salt Block Run, 54 

Sanders Lane, 49 

Sand Spring, Md., 58 

Sang Run-Cranesville Road, 53 

Settlers, 6 

Sharpe, Horatio (Maryland governor), 
8 

Shawnee Indians, 5 

Shenandoah River, 5-7 

Shenandoah Valley, 6. See also Great 
Valley 

Sherman Friend’s Hill, 55 

Sickle Hill, 60 

Siege of Acre, 40; map, 12 

Silver Lake, W.Va., 40 

Sincell, C. Milton (chainman), 74 


Sinclair, C. H. (U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey), 21, 62, 65, 66, 72 

Sinclair stone(s), 20, 62-68, 72, 88; 
illus., 67. See also Monuments in- 
scribed 54 2/10 and 55 2/10 

Snaggy Mountain, 49, 50 

Snowy Creek, 45, 46 

Snowy Creek Road, 45 

Social climate influencing boundary 
dispute and settlement, 26 

South Branch (Potomac), 8-10, 13, 
18, 20, 27, 28; North Fork of, 9; 
source of, 8-10 

South Branch meridian, 9, 10, 13, 20 

Spanish Oak, 58, 60 

Squire Fike Road, 60 

Stahlnaker Ridge, 40 

Stahl's Hill, 43 

Strawser Road, 54 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
4, 14, 15, 18-21, 23-27, 32, 84, 
93 

Surveying instruments, 74 

Susquehanna River, 6 

Swallow Falls State Forest, 49 


Tazewell, Littleton W. (Virginia gov- 
ernor), 15 
Teets, Eugene, 89 
Teets, Jeremiah, 88 
Teets Road, 56 
Terra Alta, W.Va., 85 
Thomas, Hozea, 87 
Thomas, M. M., 87 
Thomas, W.Va., 36 
Thomas Ridge, 60 
Thomas Road, 60, 62, 63 
Trap Run Road, 55 
Treaty of Albany, 5 
Treaty of Lancaster, 5, 9 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 19. 
See also Sinclair 

U.S. Geological Survey, 49, 54, 55, 
58, 60, 66 

U.S. Route 50, 43 

US. Route 219, 31, 35, 36, 40-42 


Vansickle, George W., 89 

Vansickle, John, 89 

Virginia, 5-7, 10, 13, 14, 18, 27; 
boundary commissioners, 10; ju- 
risdiction over Potomac, 23, 24 

Virginia General Assembly, 13, 15, 
16 


Wakefield Road, 55, 57 

Wappatomaka, 7. See also South 
Branch 

Washington, George, 4, 11 

Western boundary of Maryland: devi- 
ation from meridian, 24; distance 
between boundary and meridian, 
70; length, 69; map, 25; summary 
of courses and distances, 69 
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Western Connection, 40, 41 

Western Reserve (manor), 9, 11, 41 

West Virginia, 16, 18, 20-24, 27, 
65-67; jurisdiction over Potomac, 
23, 24; legislature, 18 

West Virginia Route 7, 47 

West Virginia Route 26, 64, 67 

White, Charles, 46 

“White Oak, corner Silas Fikes,’’ 43 

White Rock, 82, 83 

White Rock-Cranesville Road, 53 

White Rock Road, 54, 55 

White Rock Run, 54 

Wotring, George L. (axeman), 74 


Youghiogheny Manor, 54, 55 
Youghiogheny River, 43, 44 


Ve 


Two other stones or monuments have marked what earlier 
was supposed to be the northwest corner of Maryland. One, 
2,942 feet to the west, was placed there by Lieutenant N. 
Michler, a U.S. Topographical engineer, in 1858 or 1859. It 
was accepted by Maryland, but the Civil War interfered with 
its formal ratification by Virginia. After the war it became 
the basis on which the boundary dispute was reopened be- 
tween Maryland and West Virginia. 

Sometime after 1902 the Michler monument disappeared. 
The site is now marked by one of the West Virginia- 
Pennsylvania boundary monuments, marked 54 2/10, which 
in 1885 was probably more correctly placed some 1,500 feet 
to the west. Photo page 67. 

Another stone, 1,051 feet east of Monument No. 34, was 
established by commissioners for West Virginia and Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1885 in the course of their resurvey of the western 
extension of the Mason and Dixon line. The stone, sometimes 
referred to as the Sinclair stone after one of the commission- 
ers, is inscribed with letters indicating it to be the corner of 
Maryland, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and with the nu- 
merals 55 2/10, meaning 55.2 miles measured from the 
southwest corner of Pennsylvania. The Sinclair stone was 
never recognized by Maryland, nor does it seem to have 
played much part in the dispute between the two states. But 
it still stands as a monument to history. Photo page 63. 


BOUNDARY MONUMENT NO. 34 


At the Northwest Corner of Maryland 


Erected August 20, 1911, by commissioners for Maryland, West Virginia, and 
the United States, in accordance with a decree entered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, May 31, 1910. 

It marks the point where the commissioners’ boundary line, running north- 
ward from Monument No. 1, intersected the historic Mason and Dixon line. The 
monument is inscribed as follows: 

On the north side: PA. and 1910 

On the east side: MD. 

On the west side: W.VA. 

On the south side: No. 34 and at the base, the names of.the:commissioners: 
Samuel S. Gannett, W. McCulloh Brown, Julius K. Menroe. See Appendix A, 
pages 60-62. ~~ % 


‘ 


